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It's America's Ablest Car! 
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New Coachcraft Bodies 


Measure Ford’s performance! Ford's completely new high- 


compression 101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six with free-turning | 4 
overhead valves is the most modern Six in the industry... 
and Ford's high-compression Strato-Star V-8—now stepped 


up to 110 h.p.—is the only V-8 in its price class. Both of these 
engines give you the economy of high-compression perform- 
ance on regular gas! 


Measure Ford's size! The big new Ford for ‘52 brings 
you greater length and wider front tread... interiors 
with plenty of room for six... largest luggage com- 
partment in the low-price field. 





Measure Ford’s ride! Lower center of gravity, new 
"tailored-to-model” front springs, longer rear springs 
and diagonally mounted shock absorbers adjust your 
ride automatically to conditions of load and road. 
You ride in smooth level comfort always. 


Meets the widest range 
of motorists’ neede 


* And only Ford in the low-price field gives you your choice of all 3 White sidewall tires (if available), Fordomatic and Overdrive optional at 
drives: Fordomatic, Overdrive and Conventional. extra cost. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice, 


Most"GO"in its clase! “Test Drive” it today at your Ford Dealers! 





Traffic Speeds Over Final Link 
of New Jersey Turnpike 


With the opening of the northern- 
most and final section of the New 
Jersey Turnpike early this year, this 
limited-access, high-speed highway is 
now complete for its entire 118-mile 
length. To traffic between the New 
York Metropolitan area and. points 
south, the Turnpike is a great bless- 
ing. It is easing congestion on some 
of the busiest roads in the world. 
Starting at the west approach of the 
George Washington Bridge, across 
the Hudson from upper New York 
City, the Turnpike skirts the cities of 
Newark and Elizabeth, and cuts across 
the state to the southwest. Lower ter- 
minus is the bridge across the Dela- 
ware River, just below Wilmington. 
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Owner: New Jersey Turnpike Authority, Paul L. 
Troast, Chairman; Chief Engineer: Charles M. 
Noble; Consulting Engineers: Ammann & Whit- 
ney; General Consulting Engineers: Howard, 
Needles, Tammen & Bergendoff. 


BETHLEHEM 


The recently opened section of the 
Turnpike, crossing the meadows east 
of Newark, contains several bridges, 
including the Chaplain Washington 
Memorial Bridge, shown above, over 
the Passaic River. Designed like all of 
the Turnpike for safe handling of 
heavy trafic at high speed, this bridge 
has three northbound and three south- 
bound lanes, separated by a 6-ft mall. 
In providing the steel superstructure 
for the bridge and its approaches, 
totalling 7000 feet in length, Bethle- 
hem fabricated and erected 22,000 
tons of steelwork. 
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Webster’s New International 
Dictionary - Second Edition 


THE unabridged 
Merriam-Webster is direct- 
ly descended from the original great work of 
Noah Webster. For more than 100 years its 
unquestioned authority has been maintained 
and kept up to date by the permanent 
Merriam-Webster editorial staff. That is why 
it is the recognized authority in the nation’s 
Courts, Universities, Newspapers, and the 
Government Printing Office. ° 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, contains the greatest amount 
of information ever put into a single volume— 
the equivalent in type matter of an 18-volume 
encyclopedia. 600,000 entries; thousands of 
encyclopedic articles; 12,000 terms illustrated; 
magnificent color plates; biographical and 
gazetteer sections; 3,390 pages. The founda- 
tion book of every home or office library. 

Look for the name “A Merriam-Webster” 
and the circular trade-mark on the cover to be 
sure you are getting “The Supreme Authority.” 
See it at your bookseller’s or stationer’s. Mail 
coupon for free booklet. G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass: 


FREE —Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins 


‘ G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 805 | 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

s Please send me your free illustrated book- | 
b let, “Interesting Origins of English Words,” t 
and information about Webster’s New In- 
[ternational Dictionary, Second Edition. i} 
& Dia 60006666 600000060000%0> ‘ 
. Addr ~ 
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TALKING IT OVER 
























With the March 15 income tax 
deadline almost upon us, milliens of 
people are now busily—and unhappily 
—engaged in making out their returns. 

To many people, the sum they 
must pay the tax collector will come 
with a rude jolt, but with the shock 
should come a full and needed realiza- 
tion of what the Administration’s reck- 
less spending policies are doing to the 
earnings and savings of our people. 
The situation is made even worse by 
Mr. Truman’s statement in his budget 
message last January that, despite the 
increase in our tax rate last fall, there 
will be a deficit of $8 billion for the 
fiscal year ending this summer and an 
even worse deficit of $14 billion more 
for the following year! 
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The interest payments on our 
national debt for the 1953 fiscal year 
will total more than $6.1 billion. It is 
estimated that by July 1. 1953, our na- 
tional debt will reach $275 billion, the 
limit allowed by law. Which means 
that our taxpayers will have to carry a 
still heavier burden of interest charges, 
and suffer even greater penalties for 
Governmental extravagance. . 

Our defense program is costly, of 
course, but it is not solely responsible. 
The Administration’s reckless squan- 
dering of the people’s money was go- 
ing on in full force before the defense 
program was started. And there are 
many worthwhile economies, totaling 
billions, that can be effected today in 
nondefense expenditures if there were 
a sincere desire to economize. It is a 
long time since the bipartisan Hoover 
Commission showed how savings could 
be accomplished, yet only a little more 
than half of its recommendations have 
been adopted. 
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The Administration apparently 
believes it can continue successfully 
its policy of spend, spend, spend, and 
tax, tax, tax. There are today more 
than two and a half million jobholders 
on the Federal payroll and thousands 
more are being added each month. 
(This is a Presidential election year.) 
This all costs money—a lot of money. 
We all have to pay for it from our 
earnings. 

The spendthrift policies of the 
Administration are reminiscent of an 
experience of the Bronx Zoo in New 
York. Last fall, the zoo was given a 
walrus named Herbert. It was only a 
baby, and to feed this 250-pound baby 
took only ten pounds of fish a day. But 
Herbert rapidly put on weight, and his 























The ax is ready to fall 





by Graham Patterson 


United Press 
Hungry Herbert. A government, like 
a baby walrus, can bankrupt its owners. 


appetite increased with his size. His 
daily diet now includes 22 pounds of 
mackerel alone, and the zoo curator, in 
asking for a large increase in the food 
appropriation, admitted he could not 
predict how much food it would take 
to satisfy Herbert’s voracious appetite 
in the future, since he is “a growing 
boy .. . and eats more every day.” 


* * * 


It would be fitting if the walrus’s 
name were Harry instead of Herbert. 
The Government’s voracious appetite 
for the taxpayers’ earnings continues 
to grow like the walrus. In the last six 
years, our Federal Government has 
taken from us more in taxes than the 
sum total collected throughout the en- 
tire previous history of the United 
States. In 162 years, our taxes totaled 
$254 billion. In the last six years, the 
Government has taxed us to the tune 
of $262 billion. 

Governments are not unlike wal- 
ruses. The bigger they get, the more 
they eat; and the more they eat, the 
more they want. It actually costs us 
more today in taxes to feed our Gov- 
ernment than it costs us for the food 
on our tables. 
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There is no evidence indicating 
any change for the better. How long 
this reckless spending of your money 
will continue will be determined by 
the people themselves. The only thing 
that will bring a halt is public pres- 
sure. When the people become suffi- 
ciently angry at the incredible waste 
and speak up forcefully, the Adminis- 
tration must listen. Speed the day! 
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The Asia Story: We have heard 
much about Administration blundering 
causing our difficulties in the Far East, 
but only vague details. Freda Utley’s arti- 
cle [Feb. 6] takes the lid off. It is a 
strikingly clear-cut exposition of what 
actually happened. 


E. H. Mupce, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


e @ Congratulations! ... It is time 
to call attention to pertinent facts when 
men are playing with our boys’ lives and 
our country’s welfare. Keep on giving us 
the truth. 


W. F. Frey, Arnheim, Ohio. 


e @ You mention the published rec- 
ords of the McCarran Committee hear- 
ings investigating the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and State Department “ex- 
perts” on Far Eastern policy. Where can 
I obtain these? 

Joun Dorsey, Atlanta. 


The five volumes of the McCarran 
Committee hearings (a sixth is due soon) 
are available from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for $3.70. 
Money orders or checks should be made 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments.—Eb. 


Sweet Lorraine: I agree with you 
when you say that the girl who got lost, 
Lorraine Crawford [Newsfront, Feb. 6], 
is a very pretty girl. I only hope she has 
found a more dignified job than holding 
a glass of beer in her hand. . . 

L. Burrevi, Beaver, Pa. 


e e Lorraine’s been located, thanks 


in part to PATHFINDER. We just hope that | 


as the result of your publicity her rates 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives rou KREML’S 
ONE-TWo ACTION 





GROOMING 
AGENT 


KREML 
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CONDITIONING 
AGENT 







HAIR TONI 








ibd all anti 


Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That's the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


@y.-.KREML. 


OR. B. SEMLER. INC. 








| will not skyrocket beyond our reach. 
T. C. GLEYsTEEN, Ward Wheelock 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Billy Graham: I read with disgust 
and indignation your jocular report on 
evangelist Billy Graham and his meetings 
in Washington [Feb. 6]. . . . 

Ipa D. PLumMsr, Hurlock, Md. 


ee | liked the true-to-life picture of 
Billy Graham and the article so truly 
describing his work. . . . 
Grace Jerrery, St. Louis. 


e @ Millions of Christians the coun- 
try over may well rejoice over what Un- 
itarian critics call “religious dark ages” 
and “low ebb of religion.” Thank God 
for “the willingness of churches apd 
clergy of the Washington area to co- 
operate.” ... 

H. S. Fausnicut, Uniontown, Ohio. 






































ee! prefer the warm “divinely in- 
spired meeting” to the cold informality 
of one of those Unitarian rituals. 
Give me the old-time religion. . . . 

Wixesur S. Scuu tz, Zionsville, Pa. 
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FAMILIAR SIGHTS IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL: HISTORIC PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE . DEPENDABLE KELLY TIRES ee The Devil and the Unitarians 
were angry... . 
Wh CLARENCE KILLION, 
erever you go... Woodville Station, Calif. 
| Gracie’s Marriage: Your item 
| about Gracie Fields [ Newsfront, Feb. 20] 


GO WORRY-FREE 
gives the impression that Miss Fields is a 
‘ divorcée and for that reason needed a 
ON KELLYS 4 dispensation to marry a Roman Catholic 


in the Church. Such is not the case. 


Miss Fields is a non-Catholic who 
has had two previous husbands, both of 


The nation’s “carriage trade” first learned to depend whom are dead. She would, therefore, be 
on Kellys for quality 58 years ago . . . and the reputation for free to contract a valid marriage accord- 
dependable, worry-free service that Kelly Tires established ing to Catholic canon law. The dispen- 

a ee y : sation was necessary because she, a non- 
then continues to grow greater every year. That is because Kellys Catholic, was marrying a Roman Catho- 
are proved and improved every year—built to keep pace lic. In every mixed marriage such a dis- 


pensation is required. .. . 
Mscr. THomas J. McCarruy, Na- 
Kelly’s tire-building “know-how” and rigid quality standards tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 


really pay big dividends—in extra thousands of safe miles. ence, Washington. 


with every new advance in motor transportation. You'll find that 





And you’ll find your Kelly Dealer ready with the friendly service PATHFINDER emphasized the wrong 
that keeps your driving worry-free. See him today! 


fact with regard to the dispensation. Miss 
| Fields and her first husband, comedian 

Archie Pitt, were divorced in 1939. How- 
| ever, the significant point to the Catholic 
| Church is that Pitt died in 1940, making 
| Miss Fields awwidow according to canon 

law.—Eb. 


Approval: The Feb. 6 PATHFINDER 
is the best I have seen and deserves a lot 
of praise—particularly from the view- 
point of international news coverage. 
Anyone who reads this issue from covet 
to cover will be well-informed ... as ev 
eryone should be. We ought to know what 
makes communism tick and where the 
corruption is in our own Government. . . 

Lioyp J. CAnFie_p, Reading, Mass. 





In writing to the editors, addre& 
THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D& 
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ASK PATHFINDER 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 


swer questions of purely personal con- | 
cern, but if you have a question which 


you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


How and when was the Bible put 
into the Presidential Inauguration 
ceremony? Must it be used? 

A. The custom of taking the Presi- 
dential oath of office with the left hand 
placed on the Bible began with George 


Washington’s Inauguration in New York | 


in 1789. A Bible was borrowed from St. 
John’s Masonic Lodge nearby, when it 
was discovered that there was none in 
the Federal Building, scene of the in- 
auguration ceremonies. 

The Presidential oath (or affirma- 
tion) of office is part of the Constitution 
(Art. II, Sec. 1), but use of the Bible 
is established by custom, following his- 
toric procedures for the taking of oaths. 
The custom now has the force of un- 
written law. 


What is the estimated U.S. cop- 
per production for 1952? 

A. Barring strikes or halts in pro- 
duction, the Bureau of Mines copper 
production estimates 950.000 to 975,000 
tons for 1952, slightly over the 1951 
production of 929,000 tons. 


How many pieces of parcel post 
matter are handled every year by 
the Post Office? 





A. In the fiscal year 1950, the Post | 


Office handled over a billion packages— | 


1,179.415.486, to be exact. Of this num- 


ber, 1,139,763,224 pieces were fourth- | 


class parcel post packages; 39,652,262 
contained books which were handled at 
the special book rate. 


Are there any short cuts for dis- 
placed persons or for soldiers now 
in service who want to qualify for 
U.S. citizenship as soon as possible? 

A. For persons who have served hon- 
orably for three years in the armed 


forces, the five-year waiting period for | 
final citizenship is cut to three. Applica- 


tion must be made while still in service 
or within 6 months of discharge. Neither 
first papers nor certificate of arrival are 
required, and in some cases an applicant 





still in service may be naturalized im- | 


mediately after filing his petition. Fur- 


ther details are available from the near- | 


est field office of the Immigration and 


Naturalization Service or from clerks of | 


naturalization courts. 
Displaced persons are in the same 


category as other permanent resident | 


aliens coming into this country; there 


is no special short-cut legislation for | 


them, except in the case of spouses of 
US. citizens. How to proceed is explained 
in USA, “Citizenship,” Naturalization 
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**When Lee Wallard won the 1951 
Indianapolis 500 mile race at the record 
speed of 126.244 M.P.H. average, it 
was the first time the race had been run 
under four hours. That’s a terrific test 
of car, engine, tires, brakes and spark 
plugs. After Wallard’s injury, Tony 
Bettenhausen took over, winning eight 
of the remaining races. This brought 
the total for the Belanger Special to 
nine wins out of fifteen AAA Cham- 
pionship events—a record for any one 
car in one season. Tony, my head me- 
chanic and myself really know the mean- 
ing of that word dependability and in 
my book, it’s a synonym for Champion 
Spark Plugs. They’re built to live up 
to their name and they do.?? 

Murrell Belanger 





Murrell Belanger with his Belanger Special and 
his pit crew of outstanding race car technicians. 


Belanger 99...1951s Winningest Car 
Used Champions Exclusively ! 





Owner of 1951's 
“winni ”” car, 
Mir. Memo Belongee, 





Lee Wallard, winnerofthe 
1951 Indianapolis Raceat 
the record breaking speed 
of 126.244m.p.h.average. 





Tony Bettenhausen, 
1951 AAA Champion 
Driver, with eight 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS FOR YOUR CAR 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 








Requirements and Procedure, obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. for 5¢. 
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IVE BEEN SINGING 
THE PRAISES OF RICH, 


What is the exact wording of 
the 22nd Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution? 

A. The newest amendment (1951) 
reads: “No person shall be elected to the 
office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President, for 
more than two years of a term. to which 
some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the Presi- 
dent more than once. But this article 
shall not apply to any person holding 
the office of President when this Article 
was proposed by the Congress, and shall 
not prevent any person who may be hold- 
ing the office of President, or acting as 































































Prince Albert's patented* ‘‘No-Bite” proc- 
ess means real smoking comfort from the 
very first puff! Get P.A. today! 
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- *Process patented 

FULL- FLAVORED Saly 90. 1907 President, during the term within which 
ALBERT this Article becomes operative from hold- 
PRINCE E ing the office of President or acting as 
' President during the remainder of such 
FOR YEARS ! term.” The last sentence was added to 
Mate, exempt President Truman from the terms 

(fucle Dawe of the amendment. 


BELOVED FOLK-SONG 


SINGER Whose pictures appear on the 


denominations of U.S. currency and 
the “E” savings bonds? 

A. Currency: $1, George Washing- 
ton; $2, Thomas Jefferson; $5, Abraham 
Lincoln; $10, Alexander Hamilton; $20. 
Andrew Jackson; $50, U: S. Grant; $100, 
Benjamin Franklin; $500, William Mc- 
Kinley ; $1,000. Grover Cleveland; $5,000, 
James Madison; $10,000. Salmon P. 
Chase; $100,000, Woodrow Wilson. 

“E” Bonds: $25, Washington; $50, 
Jefferson; $100, Cleveland; $200, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt; $500, Wilson: $1,000, 
Lincoln. 






Is there a statue atop the dome 
of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing? If so, what does it represent? 

A. The U.S. Capitol is topped by 
a 19-foot bronze statue of a woman, rep- 
resenting “Freedom,” the name given to 
it by its American sculptor, Thomas 
Crawford. The figure is clad in flowing 
draperies, with the right hand resting on 
the hilt of a sheathed sword, the left 
holding a wreath and grasping a shield. 
The head has a helmet encircled with 
stars and surmounted by a crest of an 
eagle’s head and feathers. The plastic 
model for the figure was made in Craw- 
ford’s studio in Rome, Italy, shipped to 
the U.S., where it was cast in bronze, and 
placed on the Capitol dome Dec. 2, 1863. 
It weighs 14,985 pounds and cost $23,796. 


IVE ROLLED 
CIGARETTES WITH 
RA. FOR 11 YEARS. 
THERES NO 
TOBACCO LIKE IT! 












When a wife, more than a year 


MORE MEN SMOKE ~— older than her husband, reaches 65, 
is she entitled to draw her Social 
or extra-tast 


* b Security payments at once? 
9” dials “ A. No. The “primary worker,” her 
oie os cee nce er husband, must retire and get benefits 
oa before his wife can. If, however, a wife 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO has a qualifying wage record of her own, 


she can draw payments on that record 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE immediately. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. The American Au- 
tomobile Association grew up with the 
horseless carriage. From this 1902 
Elmore, photographed in the Thomp- 
son Products Museum in Cleveland, 
the automobile developed into the 
sleek cars of today. The AAA has 
served the American motorists faith- 
fully through all those years. For its 
dramatic story, read “50 Years on the 
Road,” page 16. 


x * * 


Next Issue. They take a boy and 
straighten his spine. He is graduated 
as an officer and a man, another link 
in the Long Gray Line to a heroic past. 
How West Point develops its military 
leaders for the critical tensions of the 
Atomic Age will be told, on its 150th 
anniversary, in “Ramparts on the Hud- 
son” in the March 19 issue. 


x * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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Official government figures* show that over 
the years people have put down on the coun- 
ter for meat a remarkably constant percentage 
of the money they have to spend. The average 
for meat is around 5% per cent of the total. 

In the boom year of 1929 consumers spent, 
out of each dollar of spendable income, 5% 
cents for meat. In the depression year of 1933 





Where tee Meat 


Inhtey, $068... 


this figure was 5*/s cents. In the prewar year 
of 1939 it was 5°/10 cents. In 1950, the latest 
year for which figures are available, it was 5% 
cents. 

During this time, of course, meat prices 
fluctuated widely . .. but well in tempo with 
changes in the level of general prosperity of 
the country. 


Do Meat Packers’ Profits Influence Prices? 


The answer is... they do not. Again, official 
government figures* (plus a recent Dun and 
Bradstreet survey) show that out of the aver- 
age 5/2 cents spent at the store for meat, the 
retailer uses | cent to cover all overhead costs 
and a modest profit, and pays 4” cents to the 
packer for meat. 

Of this 4% cents, the packer pays out 3% 
cents for livestock, 19/20ths of a cent for all 
of his costs of doing business . . . labor, freight, 
taxes and many other expenses . . . and earns 


1/20th of a cent as profit. This may be paid to 
investors for use of their money, or for im- 
provements, or both. The figures include the 
value of by-products as well as meat. 

The profit obtained by meat packers is so 
small that it has virtually no effect on the 
price of meat at retail. 

As a matter of fact, if packers made no 
profit at all, consumers would be unable to see 
any difference in the cost of living—either in 


good times or bad. 
*U. S. Depts. of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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might take at least 20 years. An armed West, organized by NATO, 
would help. 


SECOND, ENCOURAGE "PALACE REVOLUTIONS" INSIDE RUSSIA, in the hope that increas- 
ingly moderate governments would come into power. U.S. experts point 
out that Russian government changes have never come by revolt of the 
masses, always through tightly organized groups. This second phase 
of a "Second Hundred Years' War," they estimate, might take most of a 
century to accomplish. 


CONGRESSIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY COMMITTEE MEMBERS BELIEVE BRITAIN will soon run out 


of raw materials with which to make A-bombs in spite of her plans for 
a test in Australia this summer. 
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bomb. The Prime Minister feels Britain can deal with the U.S. ona 
more nearly equal basis if she has proved she can’ set off one of the 
city-—destroying weapons. 


atomic secrets with her until she proves she has tightened up loose 
security regulations which permitted scientist Klaus Fuchs to trans- 
mit information to Russia. 


parently stands to benefit so long as the Korean truce talks drag on. 
Chinese Nationalist diplomats in Washington predict the Chinese Com- 
munists will not launch a full-scale attack to drive the French from 
Indochina until after the Korean War is settled. 


promise choice for President in the unlikely event of a convention 
deadlock. Republicans who went home for Lincoln Day speeches report 
ovations every time they mentioned the general. He may be the con- 
vention keynoter. 


a Congressional casualty again this year. Canada's decision to go 
ahead soon with plans to build the seaway has stirred some interest 
in Congress, but powerful Senators, most of them representing states 
with major seaports, are hampering U.S. co-operation. Few want to 
inject the seaway into Presidential campaign politics. The project 
is given a better chance next year. 


UNIONS ARE PRESSURING THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD to speed up decisions. The 
CIO United Auto Workers (whose Vice-President John W. Livingston is a 
WSB member) has announced it will promptly honor requests by locals 


for the right to strike against "unreasonable" delays in wage cases. 





predicts. Decontrol will be most apparent in construction permits. 
Steel shortage is easing; permits for churches, schools, business 
buildings will become increasingly easy to get. 
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/ Steeplechase or polo — which is the 
P bigger thriller? Is it tougher to conquer 
¢ the barriers and ditches and win against 
the field — or to outsmart opponents 
eee through teamwork and skill? It's a 
matter of opinion! 
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uit a Face that Havoline is 


the best motor oil your money can buy 


Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil exceeds Heavy Duty require- 
ments. That’s why it’s best for new cars, best for any car. 

New car engines have closer clearances that require a Heavy 
Duty motor oil. That means Havoline! In any car, this unsurpassed 
Heavy Duty motor oil means increased 
engine power and better gasoline mile- 
age, fewer engine repairs, and longer sto 
engine life. Drive in for Custom-Made ¢ 
Havoline today! See your Texaco Dealer 
— the best friend your car ever had. 
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FEES ORIEN RET NTE RON 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES WENTZO) ALT: 


T Product Iso distributed in Canad di 
exaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Velie) >; OIL 


Latin America 
WEEDS HEAVY DUTY REQUIREMENT 





TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Human nature 


Unmaternal. In Cleveland, Mrs. 
Rosemary McDonald, 22, brought a di- 
vorce action against her soldier-husband, 
Kevin. The “other woman” in the case: 
Mrs. McDonald’s mother, 41-year-old 
Mrs. Mary Jane Nye. 


The Late Performers. Publicity 
agents for NBC’s We, the People recently 
explained to the press why so many 
scheduled guests failed to appear for TV 
interviews. Examples: a 101-year-old man 
who had been a Civil War spy for Abra- 
ham Lincoln (died just before show- 
time) ; two ostriches, slated to settle the 
head-in-the-sand controversy (died en 
route from Florida); three Russian es- 
capees from a _ Soviet prison camp 
(thought the dress rehearsal was the show 
and never came back) ; Yankee ball play- 
er Mickey Mantle (grabbed for a physi- 
cal exam by a heartless draft board). 


Hoods & Whips. In Fayetteville, 
N.C., ten ex-Ku Klux Klansmen were ar- 
raigned before a U.S. Commissioner on 
charges of kidnapping (a capital offense) 
and depriving citizens of their civil rights. 
More specifically, they were accused by 
the FBI, which arrested them, of seizing 
men and women in night raids, taking 
them across the South Carolina border 
and flogging them. Victims were told they 
were being punished for drunkenness and 
mistreating their families. One woman 
was flogged twice—she made a resentful 
remark after her first beating. One of the 
alleged floggers was a Columbus County 
deputy sheriff. Another was an ex-police 
chief of Fair Bluffs, N.C., and organizer 
of the Fair Bluffs Klan “klavern.” This 
unit was ostensibly broken up in January, 
after four months of scattered reports of 
beatings. FBI agents said they thought 
many such night attacks had gone unre- 
ported, owing to the victims’ fear. Most 
known victims were white. 


Oh, Brother! Brotherhood Week 
(Feb. 17-22) got more publicity than 
ever before, mostly because of the be- 
havior of a San Francisco suburb called 
Southwood. Into Southwood had moved 
Mr. and Mrs. Sing Sheng, making a 
$2,950 down payment on a $12,300 house. 
Sheng, 25, once a Chinese Nationalist in- 
telligence officer, is now an airline me- 
chanic. His wife is a Chinese-American. 
Various residents of all-white Southwood 
immediately demanded that they get out, 
hinting at violence otherwise. Sheng, ap- 
parently believing he had a crackpot mi- 
Nority to deal with, suggested a demo- 
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cratic solution: a vote. After the 253 
Southwood home owners were circular- 
ized pro (by the Shengs) and con (by the 
real estate developing company) the vote 
was held in a neighborhood garage. The 
Shengs lost, 174 to 28. Mournfully wish- 
ing Sowthwoodites good luck with their 
property values, the Shengs prepared to 
move. Meanwhile, upwards of 30 West 
Coast property owners wrote or tele- 
phoned them, offering houses or lots. But 


the damage had been done. Nationally 
syndicated columnist Inez Robb estimated 
that the Sheng story was worth “at least 
a billion dollars in propaganda to the 
Communists.” 


Swoosh! Lake Manalapan, near 
Jamesburg, N. J., disappeared overnight 
last fortnight, briefly shutting down a 
candy factory which uses its water. Ex- 
planation: Two Jamesburg boys, whose 
empty rowboat had floated to mid-lake, 
decided to create a current, float it back 
—by opening a floodgate. 


From Washington 


Clink. “It’s rather nerve-wracking 
to be out of coin,” said Leland Howard 
in Washington last fortnight. Most un- 
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usual point about the statement: Howard 
is assistant to Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
director of the U.S. Mint. It’s the Mint 
which is short of coin. The explanation 
(in part): The population continues to 
grow, and each time a youngster is born 
it “attracts some coins . .. into its piggy 


bank.” 


Dig, Dig, Dig. A House of Repre- 
sentatives Judiciary Subcommittee went 





Wide World 


The Shengs. Their faith in democracy took a tough testing. (SEE: Oh, Brother!) 


hell-for-leather after Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath. To help spark their 
effort, Republican Presidential aspirant 
Harold Stassen charged in a speech that 
McGrath had become a millionaire dur- 
ing his 12 years in public office. McGrath 
quipped lamely back, thanking him for 
the “compliment,” but the House didn’t 
laugh. Instead, Representative Frank L. 
Chelf (D.-Ky.) demanded on the sub- 
committee’s behalf that lists of all cases 
prosecuted by Justice Department agen- 
cies since 1946 be turned over to it within 
30 days. What the subcommittee hopes to 
find: cases wherein prosecution was de- 
toured, possibly in return for graft. 


Bad Brew? Continuing his one-man 
war on the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, Senator John J. Williams (R.-Del.) 


turned up the strange case of the brewing 
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Bardin brothers, Lawrence and Alvin. 
One Bardin brewery, represented by ex- 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Joseph 
D. Nunan Jr., cleanly escaped prosecu- 
tion for $2 million in taxes, Williams 
said. Another had settled for $4,500 an 
$812,000 tax claim, later got $35,000 in 
tax refunds—and again the ex-Commis- 
sioner was counsel for the brewers. 


Around the world 


Britain’s Atoms. Hard on the heels 
of an announcement that Great Britain 
was building atom bombs of its own and 
would test one in Australia soon came 
another piece of English A-news. The 
Royal Navy reported it was building 
speedy submarines to be powered by nu- 
clear engines, armed with self-guiding 
torpedoes. Meanwhile, Prime Minister 
Churchill testily forbade any office but 
his own to release more information about 
the Australian bomb tests—there had been 
too many rumors, some of them senseless. 


Snub. Socialist members of the Bel- 
gian Parliament rose to ask for a vote 
of censure against their young monarch, 
King Baudouin. The motion was voted on. 
The Socialists won; the King was cen- 
sured. Premier Jean Van Houtte made it 
clear that he and his ruling Social Chris- 
tian Party intended to ignore the vote. 
The Socialists and their allies got up and 
walked out. Reason for their ire: King 
Baudouin had refused to attend the fu- 
neral of Britain’s King George VI. Prob- 
able reason: Bad feelings between his 
father, ex-King Leopold and the British, 
who had never forgiven his surrender to 
the Germans in 1940. 


Solidification. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Council 
last week in Lisbon welcomed Turkey 
and Greece into the fold, swelling the 
roster of members to 14. It also set a goal 
for a European army of 50 divisions (on 
30-day readiness basis) by the end of 
1952, agreed to spend $300 billion for 
arms in the next three years and moved 
permanent headquarters to Paris. 


Victory? In a paradoxical report 
from Saigon, Indochina, Gen. Raoul Sa- 
lan announced that French and loyal Viet 
Nam forces had (1) inflicted a 22,000- 
casualty defeat on Communist-led Viet 
Minh rebels in a 100-day campaign and 
(2) abandoned the strategic district of 
Hoabinh, captured last year by the late 
Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, to avoid 
being besieged by the defeated Viet Minh. 


Happily Ever After. One of Amer- 
ica’s favorite British imports, beautiful 
movie star Elizabeth Taylor, acquired 
dual Anglo-American citizenship last 
fortnight by marrying English actor 
Michael Wilding, but it wasn’t easy. She 
flew to London with a quick wedding in 
mind. But haste made waste: she had for- 
gotten the divorce papers separating her 
from former husband Nicky Hilton, hotel 
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. , > - Wide World 
The wedded Wildings. He had the 
ring; she forgot papers. (SEE: Happily) 


chain heir. While British Taylor fans 
waited in suspenseful agony, the papers 
were found and radiophotoed from New 
York. The British marriage registrar ac- 
cepted the facsimile. Finally Liz, 20, and 
her 41-year-old fiancé were wed, fought 
their way through a hysterical mob, went 
honeymooning on the Continent. 


Across the nation 


Creeping Shadow. Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg, convicted last year of giving 
atomic secrets to Russia, heard their 
death sentence upheld by a U.S. Court 
of Appeals. Unless the Supreme Court 


» 





nited Press 
Willie the Actor was about 
ready for the curtain. (SEE: Nabbed) 


Last act. 


reverses this decision, they will be the 
first Americans to be executed as spies 
in peacetime. 


Eighteen. In Ambler, Pa., Robert 
D. Towne, onetime Universalist minister 
and former newspaper and magazine edi- 
tor and owner, died at 86. It was for none 
of these activities that he was especially 
noted, however. Towne won national 
prominence by originating a mathemati- 
cal puzzle that goaded the nation into a 
frenzy a few generations ago, and may do 
the same for you. The puzzle: “Mary is 
24. She is twice as old as Ann was when 
Mary was as old as Ann is now. How old 
is Ann?” 


House Call. Out on a call in very 
high style went Dr. Frank E. Stinchfield, 
bone specialist of Columbia Presbyterian 
Health Center, New York. His patient: 
elderly King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
His conveyance: President Truman’s pri- 
vate plane, the /ndependence, lent for 
the occasion. 


Remote Diagnosis. Walter Cron- 
kite, Washington CBS-TV newscaster, 
called up his doctor, feeling ill. He found 
an appointment wouldn’t be necessary. 
“T’ve been watching you,” said the video- 
viewing doctor, “I'll phone a prescription 
in. You go to bed for a few days.” Com- 
mented Cronkite, “If I'd known he was 
watching, I’d have stuck out my tongue 
for a complete examination.” 


Ladies’ Leisure. Dr. James Wood, 
former college president and expert on 
feminine education, thinks American 
mothers should go back to college when, 
in their 40s, their grown-up children 
leave them. This might stimulate them 
into public activity, much to the benefit 
of the nation, says Dr. Wood. However, 
they'd need a special series of courses— 
so he is planning to start an experi- 
mental college, find out what the sub- 
jects should be, and how taught. Wood's 
ambition: to see a woman President of 
the United States. 


No Canadian Bacon. An auto- 
matic U.S embargo closed the Canadian 
border to meat imports when an’ out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease was dis- 
covered in Saskatchewan. The disease 
had spread to cows, sheep and pigs on 
at least 22 farms. The embargo will stay 
on until the epizootic is stamped out, 
but will affect U.S. meat supplies slightly 
—very little is brought in from Canada. 
An embargo on Mexican meat, imposed 
for the same reason in 1946, is still in 
effect. There has been no U.S. outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease since 1929. 


Nabbed. Life is hard for a man in 
William Francis Sutton’s profession. 
Willie had (it is a safe bet) a goodly 
pile of money salted away, but he had 
to dress and eat cheaply to avoid being 
conspicuous. He loved baseball, but 
dared not go to games. He was a senti- 
mentalist, but dared not visit bis elderly 
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mother, even at Christmas, for fear of 
being trapped. To avoid suspicion, he 
worked as a laborer on a poor-farm. He 
was a cautious man. He was also widely 
regarded as one of the best bank rob- 
bers in the business, and a genius at dis- 
guise, which is why he was called 
“Willie the Actor.” He once wore a po- 
liceman’s uniform to direct a robbery. 
One of his hauls is believed to have 
netted $130,000, another $63,000. Just 
the same, he spent 20 of the last 24 
years in prison, despite two escapes. 
Last fortnight the odds caught up with 
him again. A young clothing salesman 
recognized him (from FBI “wanted” 
photos) on a Brooklyn subway train, 
followed him off, pointed him out to two 
policemen. Once more under arrest, wan 
Willie, 51, said simply: “I’m tired of 
it all.” 


Bulletin board 


The Greeks got the word—from 
Mutual Security Administrator W. Averell 
Harriman. According to reports, he con- 
fided to Greek leaders that Eisenhower 
wouldn’t get the GOP nomination, that 
Taft would—and would be beaten. 


ee An experts’ committee of the 
U.N. World Health Organization reported 
in Geneva that a tendency to alcoholism 
is inbuilt—a “constitutional liability.” 


e e Dr. George D. Snell, geneticist, 
predicted that America soon will experi- 
ence a flowering of genius. Reason: its 
racial crossbreeding. 


e e Henry Castle, a former Rhodes 
scholar, announced a 48-year-plan to re- 
settle the U.S. capital in Smith Center, 
Kan., the nation’s geographical midpoint, 
and make Washington a national park. 


e © Two bomber crews in Korean 
skies reported seeing flying saucers. 


Quotes 


Between me and you and the gate- 
post, I like the job.—President Harry S. 
Truman. 


We haven't cleaned up the city. 
There is still sin in Washington.—Billy 
Graham, evangelist. 


A Republican President should have 
at least one Southern Democrat in his 
Cabinet.—Senator Robert A. Taft (R.- 
Ohio). 


I hope we can soon do away with all 
controls—the quicker the better.—Ellis 
Arnall, new Federal Price Stabilizer. 


The value of the American dollar is 
being destroyed through this policy of 
trying to buy the friendship of the whole 
world.—Representative W. J. B. Dorn 
(D.-S.C.). 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 


Simple story, certain ending 


Meatless days in Argentina! 

If Washington began to have days 
without politics, and if Boston went 
beanless, the sensation might be much 
the same sort of comic shock. 

Meat consumption in Argentina 
runs about 247 pounds per person per 
year. That’s roughly 100 pounds high- 
er than in the U.S. Now, for two days 
a week, none of those 35¢ sirloins will 
be served in public eating places. 

The story is simple and not unfa- 
miliar. Government interference with 
the rights to produce and buy and sell 
has brought about the meat shortage. 
In Argentina such a shortage does 
seem improbable; yet it became in- 
evitable. Such results will arrive 
wheréver governments assume to make 
decisions which only the people should 
make as individuals. 


* # 


Juan Peron and his wife, Eva, 
are dictators in the now misnamed 
“republic” of Argentina. Back in 1947 
they began a five-year plan. Like 
all plans, it sounded wonderful. They 
were going to develop industries, im- 
prove transportation, create public 
works and utilize resources. 

The goals for 1951 included a 
43% increase in value of goods proc- 
essed, wage payments 52% greater, 
34% more jobs, and 50% more in- 
stalled motive power. Right away it 
was necessary for the government to 
take over the railroads, airlines and 
banks. No Socialist dictatorship can 
permit private management of key 
facilities. 

Wages were increased in the 
cities. Labor began to disappear from 
the farms and ranches. Farm mech- 
anization was not increased. 

Wheat and meat have been the 
country’s main exports. Prices of these 
were fixed by the government. They 
were fixed fairly low. Private export- 
ing was prohibited. Government 
bought the wheat and meat and then 
sold them to the British Government 
at prices much higher than those paid 
to the producers. 

The natural result followed. 
Farmers lost interest in producing. 
Ranchmen felt that an animal con- 
tentedly eating grass might be worth 
more another day than now. 

Then, in 1950, drought of severe 
proportions set in, with substantial 
losses in cattle population. 

Now, meatless days. 

Typically, the Argentine govern- 
ment tried not to tell its people the 
truth. Perén suddenly became worried 
about the diet of the people. He was 


Wide World 
Peron. When he took away free- 
dom of choice, meat went with it. 


afraid they were not getting enough 
vegetables. Home economists were 
rounded up and told to preach the vir- 
tues of lentils instead of meat. 

The facts, of course, are that Ar- 
gentina is short some 75,000 tons of 
the meat needed to fill out her contract 
with Britain, and that the meatless 
days are expected to make up the 
shortage for export. 


= oa oe 


Americans may hope that Mr. 
Ellis Arnall, who now wears the man- 
tle of authority lately put aside by Mr. 
Mike DiSalle, will study the course of 
events in Argentina assiduously. 

He has the power to make many 
of the mistakes which Perén has made. 
He can discourage the production of 
meat by setting prices too low, or by 
complicating distribution. He can de- 
crease meat production by permitting 
feed grains to sell high in proportion 
to livestock -prices. 

Mr. Arnall is now in position to 
provide the perfect illustration of a 
very fundamental fact. 

When people have free choice, 
they will regulate the markets and 
prices. Their purchases will vote 
against beef and for pork; or for 
beans against meat. Their choices will 
make all the necessary decisions and 
they will be the right decisions. 

But when Mr. Arnall, or Mr. 
Perén, assumes to make such decisions 
for millions of people, the mistakes 
are wonderful. They’re the kind which 
bring meatless days to Buenos Aires. 











Early hot-rodder. Harebrained stunts took lives in the 1900s—just as today. 





Bureau of Public Roads 


AAA: 50 years on the road 


and service all the way 


Motor clubs solve troubles for millions 


A frantic call came in one night to 
the American Automobile Association’s 
affiliated club in San Francisco. 

His wife, the caller said, was expect- 
ing a baby and had to get to a hospital. 
But he couldn’t start his car. 

The driver of the emergency truck 
streaked to the rescue and started the car 
—by doing what the prospective father 
in his excitement had forgotten to do. He 
turned on the ignition switch. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., the AAA 
found for an embarrassed motorist the 
false teeth she had lost, and in Van- 
couver, Wash., it removed a hitch-hiking 
mouse from a woman’s car. 

In the Midwest the AAA helped a 
farmer lift a cow from a well, and in 
Washington, D. C., its lock expert opened 
a car door for fishermen who’ wanted to 
eat their catch before it spoiled. 

For the 750 affiliated clubs and 
branches of the Triple A, attending to the 
motoring needs of 3.5 million members, 
such unusual services were all in the 
day’s—or night’s—work. 

They were performed in addition to 
the more prosaic services: the fixing of 
flat tires, the replenishing of empty gas 
tanks, the hauling of wrecked cars from 
ditches and the mapping of routes from 
Guatemala to Alaska. 

In 1950 the AAA clubs spent $6 mil- 
lion for 3.2 million emergency road serv- 
ice calls. They held contracts with al- 
most 20,000 garages employing 87,000 
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mechanics and operating 34,000 trucks. 

This week the AAA, a pioneer in 
the fight for good roads, sound motoring 
laws and highway safety, rounds out 50 
years of “service to the motorist and the 
nation.” 

To honor the AAA and the school 
safety patrols, the Post Office Depart- 
ment issued 115 million 3¢ blue commem- 
orative stamps. The first-day sale on 
March 4 was assigned to Chicago where 
the AAA was born in 1902. 

In that year America’s 79 million 
people owned only 23,000 automobiles— 
about one to 3,500. 


The horseless carriage, in the popu- 
lar mind, was still the rich man’s toy or 
the wasteful hobby of the crank or town 
tinkerer. Its devotees were referred to as 
the “automobility” and New York’s 
wealthy owners and their liveried chauf- 
feurs were parodied in the humorous mag- 
azine Life in a verse ending: 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to kill and die. 
Into Fifth Avenue 
Rode the Four Hundred. 

The automobile, which took more 
than a million lives by 1952, already was 
piling up statistics of death. 


Legal Barriers. Cities barred the 
smelly, clanking, new-fangled contrap- 
tion from their quiet parks, limited their 
speed to from 4 to 10 miles an hour, and 
proposed that they be preceded by a man 
with a warning red flag by day and a red 
lantern by night. 

Teamsters, their horses frightened 
by the new noise of the automobile, swore 
at it. Livery stable proprietors refused it 
a roof. When automobiles broke down, 
which was more often than not, crowds 
jeered the hapless operator. “Get a 
horse!” became the common cry. 

The early motorist needed the hide 
of an elephant. the patience of Job, the 
strength of Hercules and the mechanical 
cunning of Daedalus. The self-starter, 
the convenient service station and public 
acceptance were still a long way off. 

Only the hardiest, equipping them- 
selves to rough it, ventured beyond city 
limits. In all the length and breadth of 
the land there were, outside the towns, 
only 173 miles of well-paved roads. 

In addition to the hazards of the un- 
marked roads—they were quagmires after 
a rain and rutted, dust-choked trails in 
dry spells—the pioneer at the wheel faced 
speed traps and the hostility of the farmer 
whose horses he scared. 

One community proposed an ordi- 
nance to require the motorist approach- 
ing a turn to toot a horn, ring a bell, fire 
a gun and send up three bombs as a sig- 
nal to any who might be around the bend. 
Another decreed that if a horse refused 
to pass an automobile, the operator must 
“take the machine apart as rapidly as 





Automobile Manufacturers Association 


Dobbin’s triumph. The horseless carriage often needed the horse in the old days. 
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possible and conceal the parts in the 
grass.” Some places barred motorists al- 
together; others so hemmed him with re- 
strictions as to immobilize him. 


Hay-burner. A _ budding genius 
named Uriah Smith suggested a solution 
to the horse problem: Build the front of 
the automobile in the shape of a horse’s 
head and neck. Then, when horse met 
car, there would be no cause for alarm. 

It was in this atmosphere that repre- 
sentatives of the Automobile Club of 
America (the nation’s first, born in New 
York in 1899) and eight other clubs met 
on March 4, 1902, to form the AAA. 

The program adopted then resem- 
bles, with few changes, the programs of 
motor clubs today: liberal motor laws, 
protection of the rights of motorists, im- 
provement of highways and better cars. 

A prime objective was to demon- 
strate that the automobile could be a 
trustworthy device capable of taking peo- 
ple from place to place faster than the 
horse and buggy. That was not easy. But 
through reliability runs—later known as 
Glidden Tours—the betterment of the 
car by Ford and Olds and Maxwell and 
others now forgotten, and the improve- 
ment of laws and roads, the automobile 
advanced. 


Road Builders. AAA members 
rolled up their sleeves and fixed the worst 
places in the roads. They marked high- 
ways long before states and the Federal 
Government awakened to the need. 

The early route guides called for a 
keen eye, since such landmarks as “the 
big oak tree on the left” or “the bright 
yellow barn on the right” had to be noted 
while the speedometer and the road were 
closely watched. A Utah guide read: 

11.8 Section house on right. 

12.0 Loray. Water tank on right. 

13.0 Look out for high centers, and 
take to sagebrush if necessary. 

In 1903, Henry Ford started making 
cars. His Model T—the “Tin Lizzie”— 
appeared in 1908. It did more than any 
other car of the day to put America on 
wheels. 

It was in 1903 that a buyer who 
couldn’t run his Winton hitched mules to 
it and pulled it through the streets. Alex- 
ander Winton retaliated by placing a 
mule in a wagon and drawing the wagon 
with his car. A placard said: “Only a 
jackass is unable to drive a Winton.” 

In that year also, Dr. H. Nelson 
Jackson and Sewall Crocker pushed a 
2-cylinder, 20-horsepower Winton from 
San Francisco to New York in 65 days, 
and a total of 60 new makes of cars 
issued forth. (There have been more than 
2,000 since 1893, when the Duryeas built 
the first successful U.S..car. Only 22 
passenger car makes survive.) 

By 1917, passenger car production 
had risen to 1,745,792, the States had 
highway departments, the first Federal- 
aid highway act had been adopted, and 
order was emerging from chaos. 

Wherever there was room for im- 
provement, the motor clubs led the fight. 
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Bureau of Public Roads 


Mud in your eye. In 1915 even the famed Lincoln Highway had spots like this. 


In the Twenties, they and other groups 
inaugurated school safety patrols. Now 
500,000 boys and girls wearing white Sam 
Browne belts protect 9 million school- 
mates. 

The AAA’s Contest Board is the only 
internationally recognized governing body 
for automobile speed events in the United 
States. 

Always on the road for the AAA are 
12 “field reporters,” who check on tourist 
accommodations and road conditions and 
flash their findings to AAA’s bustling 
headquarters in Washington for incor- 
poration into thousands of maps, Triptiks 





enough. 





Wide World 
Ever wider. Even such an artery as this can’t keep pace with multiplying autos. 


(detailed strip maps) and many tour 
books. 

The 100 millionth U.S. motor vehicle 
came off the assembly lines in August 
1948, and there are more than 52 million 
registered today. é 

As automobile travel increases, 
bringing new road, traffic, parking, taxa- 
tion and service problems, the AAA 
pledges, through its president, J. E. 
O’Neill, to meet them resolutely and in- 
telligently. 

If the past is an earnest of the fu- 
ture, the AAA will do that—and well. 

—Harry D. Wout 
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Is small business doomed? 


No, says a Lorain, Ohio, firm 
But it must take a few tips from big business 


Can small businessmen—the lit- 
tle manufacturers employing up to 500 
—survive in the troublesome days ahead? 
Despite price and materials controls? 
Despite cutbacks in civilian production 
and tremendous difficulties in. getting 
and holding defense contracts? 

George E. Gregory, a representative 
small businessman (his Lorain, Ohio, 
plant employs 350), says “Yes.” He even 
believes his business can grow in 1952. 

This sentiment labeled Gregory, last 
week, as a phenomenon. In just five 
days, the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and the Small Defense Plants 
Administration had received 475 com- 
plaints from less optimistic small busi- 
nessmen who pictured themselves on the 
bullet end of the nation’s guns-and-butter 
economy. 

Yet Gregory’s Nelson Stud Welding 
Co. had bustled upward, pushing its gross 
from $1.7 million in 1949 to $4.5 mil- 
lion last year, while netting enough to 
make the so-called excess profits tax one 
of its major headaches. - 

Secrets of Success. What did Nel- 
son Stud Welding have that many other 
small businessmen seem to lack? First, 
its product—a “gun” for three-second 
welding of fastening studs to metal plate 
—which could save money for the armed 
services and industry. Probably more im- 
portant was the company’s’ wide-awake 
management which emphasizes  self- 
reliance. 

“The small businessman,” said Greg- 
ory, “has begun to lose the self-reliance 
which was his chief virtue. Instead of 
depending upon his own resources and 
soliciting the aid of others in the com- 





petitive economy, he is beginning to run 
to Washington with hat in hand, begging 
for favors and asking for preferential 
legislation.” 

To avoid this or absorption by big 
business (as happened last year to 750 
manufacturers), Nelson Stud Welding 
has had to come of age since 1947. That 
was the year Gregory, now 51, quit his 
job as sales manager of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. and joined friends to 
buy the little company from its founder, 
Ted Nelson. 

Nelson, ‘as an 80¢-an-hour welder at 
the Navy’s Mare Island, Calif., - ship- 
yard in 1939, had developed stud welding 
for use in securing wood decking to steel 
deck plates. It eliminated the laborious 
process of drilling holes in the plate, 
then screwing or welding of threaded 
fastener studs into the holes. As a 
World War II manufacturer, Nelson 
saved the Navy 100 million man-hours. 

But, in peacetime, Nelson encoun- 
tered only frustration with the tax, con- 
trols, and sales problems. It took Greg- 
ory’s big-business-bred savvy to develop 
stud welding’s industrial-use potentials 
and prove a most important fact: Doing 
business today is complicated for the 
small manufacturer, but you can turn 
the complications to your advantage—if 
you know how. 

Gregory couldn’t possibly explore all 
the uses for stud welding but big business 
could, once his engineers sold it on the 
product’s cost-cutting advantages. In 
Quincy, Mass., for example, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has a man on its payroll whose 
sole responsibility is to find new ways in 
which stud welding can be used. Sim- 


So they can help more. Consultants and suppliers scrutinize a plant’s operation. 
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Stud welding. Three seconds after press- 
ing trigger, stud is secured to plate. 
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ilarly, U.S. Steel Supply Co. and Alu- 
minum Co. of America act as salesmen- 
distributors for stud welding guns. 

Savvy. Gregory borrows big busi- 
ness management techniques. Though he 
operates out of a factory no larger than 
a king-size movie theater he has experts 
to cope with every problem: 

Capital Veep. He has a full time 
assistant vice-president in Washington to 
keep an eye on upcoming defense con- 
tract bidding, and to get scarce ma- 
terials under the Controlled Materials 
Plan. 

Most small businesses content them- 
selves with a “five-percenter” in Wash- 
ington, a part-time influence peddler at- 
tempting to get contracts for several 
small companies. Not Gregory. Washing- 
ton to him is a customer which deserves 
the full treatment a top industrial cus- 
tomer gets. His plan pays: He has $250,- 
000 in direct defense contracts, $750,000 
indirect, nearly 20% of his business. 

Lawyers Galore. Instead of just 
one lawyer he retains six legal experts 
for tax, corporation law, patent, Gov- 
ernment, labor, and antitrust matters. 

A money-waster? No, he explains, 
a money saver. “Your tax lawyer alone 
can save you thousands. As for the six 
fees, you’d pay them anyway to a general 
lawyer. He’d call on the specialists for 
advice, then pass the bill on to you. 
This way, your lawyer doesn’t get your 
story second hand.” 

Expert Advice. He retains a mat 
agement consultant, a public relations 
consultant, a labor service to handle 
workman’s compensation and post him 
on labor laws, and an economist. 

The economist, Dr. Theodore 
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Beckman of Ohio State University, is no 
luxury. “He analyzed our marketing po- 
tential,” Gregory reports, and “told us 
par for our course should be a $12 mil- 
lion business annually. That gives you a 
basis on which to be constructively dis- 
satisfied with your day-to-day job.” 

Moreover, when Gregory last year 
urged the Senate Finance Committee to 
modify the Excess Profits Tax, 70 pages 
of background data were prepared by 
Beckman. It paid off: Congress modi- 
fied the inequitable law which had held 
back small business expansion with its 
own capital. 

Only disadvantage of the consult- 
ant is that often he js not familiar enough 
with all aspects of the operation. But 
Gregory gets around this by bringing 
50 consultants, suppliers and bankers to 
his plant annually for a Professional 
Service Conference: give-and-take con- 
centration on company problems. 

One problem Gregory seldom has to 
worry about is labor. His union workers 
get incentive pay, candy on birthdays, 
Christmas turkeys, roses for the birth 
of a child; they have never struck. No 
salesmen have quit in two years. Small 
wonder the company has become a model 
for others in its field. Could you run one 
as well? 


Hoover Committee: 
a final report 


“IT am convinced that had these re 
forms been enacted three years ago,” 
Herbert Hoover said, “they would have 
saved great grief to our country.” 

The tone of the 77-year-old ex-Presi- 
dent’s voice was mild, but his words were 
pointed. Addressing the final meeting of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report on Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, he made 


quite clear his opinion of the Democratic 
Administration. me 

“The first problem in administra- 
tion of representative government,” he 
said, “is the choice of men and women to 
operate it. Manifestly, if they are to serve 
in the leadership of our people, their 
root qualifications must be: 

“First, probity. And by that I mean 
intellectual as well as financial honesty. 

“Second, character. And by that I 
mean courage to stand up for decent ad- 
ministration against all comers within or 
without. 

“Third, and not least, training and 
competence.” 


The Wrong Way. Bluntly the for- 
mer Chief Executive attacked “the flood 
of exposures of less than sacred honor or 
real patriotism by employes in many 
agencies of the Government during these 
recent years.” The “sickening conduct” 
of Federal officials, he said, showed there 
must be something amiss with the way 
they are chosen. 

Hoover said the country has a right 
to a better choice “than one which has 
produced these months of humiliation 
[extending] to both the thousands of men 
and women who hold to the sacred honor 
of Government service and the humilia- 


tion of the whole of a great and God- 


fearing people.” 

The Citizens Committee, its officials 
announced, will disband to avoid “poli- 
tical involvement” in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. Next year it may re- 
group for another drive to put over 
remaining reorganization plans such as 
those affecting the Post Office and Ag- 
riculture Departments, and the proposed 
unification of the Army Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

On the books to date are 46 laws 
growing out of the Hoover Commission 
reports, a total of 28 reorganization plans 
approved by Congress out of the 36 sub- 
mitted by the President. 





Wide World 


Congressman-elect. Mr. and Mrs. Ross enjoy a Republican victory. (SEE: Truman) 
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United Press 
Slippery Serge. A draft-dodger gets an- 
other order to leave. (SEE: Unwelcome) 


Unwelcome alien 


The Government is making its sec- 
ond attempt to deport draft-dodger Serge 
Rubinstein, Russian-born financier who 
entered the United States illegally from 
Canada in 1938. 

Rubinstein, ordered deported in 1943, 
successfully appealed the Immigration 
Service ruling. In 1947 he was convicted 
on a charge of draft evasion, served two 
years of a 2%-year sentence, was re- 
leased in 1949. Slippery Serge appealed 
again. This week he was awaiting the 
newest decision by the Board of Appeals. 


‘Truman licked me’ 


A Democrat’s defeat in the first 
Congressional election of 1952 was a 
definite tip-off on the trend which may 
bring the Republicans back to power on 
Nov. 4. 

When New York’s Fifth Congression- 
al District seat held by a Democrat fell 
vacant last November, City Councilman 
Hugh Quinn thought he saw a sure thing 
in the special election to fill it. So did 
former Republican Representative Robert 
Tripp Ross, who served in Congress from 
1946 to 1948. 

Although only 30% of the voters 
bothered to go to the polls, Ross won by 
17,300 to 11,442 for Quinn. If more had 
voted, Ross said, his 5,858 plurality 
would probably have been even greater 
than it was. 

To a rueful Quinn there was just one 
explanation: the man in the White House 
and his scandal-ridden Administration. 

“Truman licked me,” he said. “I lost 
out against the scandals in the national 
Administration. The election should not 
have been decided on national issues, but 
the people made it the issue.” 
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1952. Steel mills work night and day in the Ruhr Valley but can’t produce enough. 


Wide World 


German troops for Kisenhower— 
if we help to pay the cost 


London conference hears a bargain for ‘equality’ 


By Fevix Morey 


Just seven years ago, on March 1, 
1945, President Roosevelt explained his 
postwar policy toward Germany in a 
speech to a joint session of Congress. 

“It means the complete disarmament 
of Germany,” the President said, “the 
destruction of its militarism and its milli- 
tary equipment; the end of its production 
of armament; the dispersal of all its 
armed forces; the permanent dismember- 
ment of the German General Staff, which 
has so often shattered the peace of the 
world.” 

Since then the wheel has-come full 
cycle with a vengeance. The principal 
objective of American foreign policy in 
recent months has been to persuade what 
is left of Germany to re-arm, and to 
soften the strong French objections to 
that rearmament. History has few ironies 
more striking than the complete reversal 
of the Roosevelt policy under the pres- 
sure of unforeseen, though not unfore- 
seeable, events. 

At the recent NATO conference, in 
Lisbon, the German Federal Republic 
was accepted as a sovereign power and a 
potential military ally of the West. 


Industry, Too. It is now at least two 
years since the Pentagon began to tell the 
State Department that no Western Euro- 
pean Army, competent to check a possi- 
ble Russian aggression, could possibly be 
created without full-scale German partici- 
pation. That participation would mean 
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not merely the rebuilding of a German 
army, but even more the re-establishment 
of the German armament industry. The 
other countries of Western Europe lack 
capacity to make modern weapons on a 
large scale, and to send them all from 
the U.S. would be intolerably expensive. 

This was a bitter pill for Secretary 
Acheson to swallow. Under State De- 
partment direction, and in line with 
Roosevelt’s policy, the victorious Allies 
had spent five years in dismantling every 
German factory with a war-making po- 


tential. In the fall of 1949 I visited the 





great Krupp plant in Essen, and watched 
trainloads of valuable machinery being 
ripped up and loaded on flat cars for 
shipment to Czechoslovakia. 

That same machinery, I am told, has 
been used by the Russians to make the 
anti-aircraft guns that have been giving 
our flyers so much trouble in Korea. But 
the program of the Western Allies—until 
Korea—was to humiliate Germany and 
help the Russian satellites. 

When Secretary Acheson decided 
that he must reverse that policy he found 
that others do not necessarily change 
their minds just because we change ours. 
The British continued to favor the dis- 
mantling of German industry because it 
eliminated competition. The French did 
the same because they fear a powerful 
Germany. And then we discovered that 
the majority of Germans really do not 
want to re-arm! 

I have a letter from an important 
Krupp official, written only a month ago, 
which emphasizes the disinclination of 
that company to turn from its present 
peaceful production of plowshares, sew- 
ing machines and iron pipe. 


The Price. On the same visit to 
Germany I had a long interview with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (Patu- 
FINDER, Dec. 28, 1949), the shrewd old 
statesman who has headed the West Ger- 
man government since it was established 
at Bonn. Even then he made clear that 
effective German co-operation would not 
be obtainable unless German sovereignty 
were completely restored. I recall his say- 
ing—in so many words—‘You cannot 
really expect the Germans to give you ef- 
fective co-operation as long as you treat 
us as an inferior people.” 

In the discussions preliminary to the 


present NATO conference at Lisbon. 


Chancellor Adenauer made clear that he 
would use his bargaining position to the 
full. It is generally realized that on the 
political side the issue is whether Ger- 
many will furnish General Eisenhower's 
army with 12 divisions. 

What is not so well known is that 
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1945. After the guns stopped, the Germans started anew from burrows in the rubble. 
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United Press 
Adenauer and daughters. He’s in a 
strong bargaining position—and knows it. 


while Germany has staged a remarkable 
recovery, its businessmen need loans to 
keep this recovery going. There is simply 
not enough money in Germany for the re- 
building and industrial development de- 
manded by the NATO program. 

That money, in the form of loans 
and credits, can only be obtained in the 
United States. But Germany is in default 
on foreign debts contracted before the 
Hitler regime came to power. No more 
loans will be obtainable from American 
banks unless those old debts are settled 
first. To settle those debts is therefore 
the purpose of the very important con- 
ference called by the American, British, 
French and German governments, with 
private creditors represented, which op- 
ened in London on Feb. 28. 

Our need is to get German 
divisions for Eisenhower's army. 
The German need is to get 
American money to develop 
German industry. There will be 
a lot of hard bargaining before 
it is all worked out. 

To present its own case, a mass of 
material has been prepared for the con- 
ference by the Adenauer government. 

This analysis of German recovery, its 
accomplishments and its limitations, is 
now being carefully checked in Wash- 
ington for possible exaggerations. 

The German case not unnaturally 
places initial emphasis on Was wir ver- 
loren haben—“what we have lost.” The 
area of the German Federal Republic is 
only 52% of that of the Reich in 1937, 
before Austria was annexed. However, 
this western area—including the part of 
Berlin not under the Russians—produced 
approximately 60% of the German na- 
tional income before the war. 


Through the Curtain. In popula- 
tion, what is now the German Federal 
Republic contained in 1939 approximate- 
ly 39 million inhabitants, a figure at pres- 
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ent swollen to about 48 million. This huge 
increase is due to the influx of nearly 
10 million refugees, a number which con- 
tinues to mount as Germans and non- 
Germans alike escape from Communist 
territory. Among these refugees elderly 
people, women and children predominate. 
Coupled with the war loss of over 2 mil- 
lion men from Western Germany, this has 
produced a highly abnormal population 
picture there. 

At London the German delegation 
will argue that the problem of these 10 
million refugees, who came in as paupers 
and remain in many cases almost unem- 
ployable, has a direct bearing on the debt 
settlement. That is because the support 
of these people continues to be an ab- 
normal strain for the Federal, State and 
local governments of Germany. 

Thus almost one fifth of German 
Federal expenditure goes for emergency 
relief deemed necessary to preserve in- 
ternal political stability and to offset 
Communist propaganda. More than one 
fifth of the budget (22.5%) went last 
year to pay the American, British and 
French occupation costs. 

This argument implies that the Ade- 
nauer government will not agree to fur- 
nish the 12 projected German divisions 
for General Eisenhower if Bonn must 
simultaneously budget heavily for foreign 
debt repayment. 


Top Taxes. When all taxes are cal- 
culated as a fraction of current national 
income, however, the German percentage 
becomes 40.10% as against 33.95% for 
France and 37.32% for Britain. 

One might therefore expect to find 
very little capital accumulation in the 


Federal Republic, especially since the 
individual productivity of the free Ger- 
man worker is still below the pre-war 
level. The blame for this low productivity 
is attributed in part to undernourish- 
ment; in part to the effects of the dis- 
mantling policy, and in part to the con- 
tinuing confusion and dislocation caused 
by enforced decentralization of industry. 

But after making these points the 
Ministry of Economics. at Bonn confirms 
the general impression, that, since the 
currency reform of 1948, gross capital 
investment in Germany has been increas- 
ing more rapidly than in any other Euro- 
pean country. Thus it is concluded that, 
givén time and favorable terms, a large 
proportion of the pre-war private debts 
can be repaid, at least in marks. 

In this connection it will be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that in both the 
second and third quarters of 1951 the 
German Federal Republic achieved a fa- 
vorable trade balance. This is largely ex- 
plained by the sharp increase in German 
exports to the United States since Korea. 
Last year this country jumped from 
seventh to second place as a buyer of 
German products. 


Settlement Terms. As a whole, the 
character of the German compilations 
points to one definite conclusion. At Lon- 
don the German delegation will favor a 
definite settlement on the pre-war debt to 
private creditors. But it will simultane- 
ously be argued that any repayment on 
the postwar debt to the Allied govern- 
ments should be postponed in recognition 
of the present and prospective German 
contribution to the NATO effort to con- 
tain and counter communism. 





Refugees. The 10 million fugitives from Red terror are a burden to West Germany. 
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Does OPS need more teeth? 


Truman’s fight for stronger price controls 


brings opposition from businessmen and economists 


Congress soon must attempt to rec- 
oncile the irreconcilable. 

At hearings this month on President 
Truman’s request for renewal of the De- 
fense Production Act for another two 
years, the big row will come over the 
act’s price control measure. Here are 
some of the differences which Senate, and 
House banking committees must resolve: 

e @ The President insists that con- 
trols should be strengthened because of 
“strong continuing pressures” on prices. 
Business groups, on the other hand, want 
most consumer goods decontrolled be- 
cause they are selling below price ceil- 
ings. 

e @ The President says the “poten- 
tial pressures” toward inflation are great- 
er than a year ago, because of “high and 
rising” defense production. Government 
officials claim the defense program is be- 
ing “stretched out.” 

e e The President says that “only 
strong controls could stop the deadly 
spiral of inflation.” Irving S. Olds, chair- 
man of the board of U.S. Steel Corp., 


declares: “The whole recorded history of 
man is strewn with the wreckage of great 
civilizations which have crumbled under 
price controls.” 

e @ The President warns that infla- 
tion may be fed by cutbacks in consumer 
goods. Emerson Schmidt, economist for 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, points 


to indications that consumers’ markets 
are saturated with durable goods. 
ee The President’s affection for 


controls is bringing reminders from busi- 
ness that the Government itself causes in- 
flation by permitting or creating additions 
to the money supply. 

The controls law should be strength- 
ened, says President Truman, by repeal 
of: (1) the Capehart amendment which 
permits inclusion in price ceilings of cost 
increases for the year ended July 26, 
1951; (2) the Herlong amendment per- 
mitting a pre-Korean War profit markup; 
(3) the Hope-Butler amendment banning 
slaughter quotas on livestock. To show the 
effect of the Capehart amendment, Tru- 
man cited a firm that was scheduled for a 


4% price cut, but instead came out with a 
5% increase. Businessmen pointed out 
the firm might have failed if it hadn’t got 
the increase. 

Meanwhile, some Congressional lead- 
ers have branded Truman’s demands for 
a stronger law as a political gesture that 
might enable him to blame Congress if 
the inflation increases. “Demagoguery,” 
snorted Democratic Representative A\l- 


bert S. Herlong Jr. of Florida. 


Extension. The leaders agree that 
Truman’s demands have little chance of 
passage. Chairman Brent Spence (D.-.- 
Ky.) of the House Banking Committee 
says: “I hope we can retain what we’ve 
got.” 

That much seemed certain in an 
election year, although Congress is ex- 
pected to extend the act for one year be- 
yond the expiration date, June 30. 

But control of prices at the moment 
is not in the hands of Congress. It de- 
pends on the outcome of the steel wage 
dispute. If the steel workers win their 
fight for a 10% increase and fringe bene- 
fits, general wage hikes will follow. Prices 
will again start up. Last week the nation 
waited for the Wage Stabilization Board 
to make a recommendation to steel work- 
ers and management. And the steel work- 
ers extended their strike deadline to 
March 23. 


Jimmy Morgan, Houston Chronicle 


‘A man can do almost anything if he has to’ 


The lights of the other vehicle on 
the dark road near Fairbanks, Tex., last 
fortnight seemed to be coming at Roy 
Gaby Jr. He twisted the wheel of his 
tractor-semitrailer, swerved off the road 
and smashed into a tree. 

The cab crumpled, Gaby was 
knocked senseless and the wreck began 
to burn. 

Trucks and a wrecker couldn’t tear 
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apart the twisted steel to free Gaby. 
A hurry call went out for cutting 
torches. 

Then, as if sent by Providence, a 
huge Negro appeared. With bare hands 
he ripped off the cab door. He squirmed 
inside, braced his tremendous shoulders 
against the back of the cab and pushed 
with his feet. His sleeves tore open as 
his muscles strained. The metal gave— 


enough for the rescuers to get Gaby out. 

Wordlessly, the big man vanished 
in the dark. Later he was identified as 
Charles D. Jones, 33, employe of a 
Houston trucking firm. A man could do 
“almost anything” in a pinch, he said. 

Oh, yes, his muscles were a bit 
sore. He had to tell his boss that he 
wouldn’t be able to do much heavy 
lifting for a day or two. 
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New hope for tuberculosis victims 


from a vitamin’s chemical cousin 
Will a cheap pill whip the dread ‘white plague’? 


The news was far too exciting to 
keep down. 

Cautious doctors had planned an‘ an- 
nouncement in the customary medical 
journal channels in April. But last week, 
out of the New York City Department of 
Hospitals—in one of whose institutions 
new drugs were being tried—bubbled the 
word: An aspirin-sized pill was working 
sensational wonders in “hopeless” tuber- 
culosis cases. 

Oddly, the new drugs were discov- 
ered by two pharmaceutical houses, work- 
ing independently. E. R. Squibb & Sons 
calls its product Nydrazid; Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., has given its form the trade 
name Rimifon. Both are chemical cousins 
of the B-vitamin niacin, can be processed 
from cheap, coal-tar chemicals. 

When the word leaked out, the drug 
firms and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation hurriedly called a press confer- 
ence. The new medicines show great 
promise, they said, but must still be con- 
sidered experimental. They have been 
used on only 150-odd patients, and in 
clinical trials of less than a year. But re- 
sults on 92 patients at Sea View Hospital 
on Staten Island and in other institutions 
were startling. 


Hungry Patients. Patients for 
whom hope had been given up responded 
amazingly, Fevers disappeared. Coughing 
was reduced. Appetites returned. One pa- 
tient ate as many as 11 eggs for break- 
fast; another gained 95 pounds in nine 
weeks. For some, sputum tests showed no 
trace of the tuberculosis germ; they may 
be released from the hospital soon. 

In the test tube and in mice the new 
drugs proved “hundreds of times” more 
effective than PAS and significantly bet- 
ter than streptomycin. Up to now these 
drugs have been the best weapons against 
a disease from which an estimated half a 
million Americans suffer and which kills 
more people each year than all other in- 
fectious diseases combined. More impor- 
tant, the new drugs attack and kill TB 
bacteria; PAS and streptomycin merely 
keep them from multiplying. 

So far the new drugs have produced 
no serious side effects. Nor is there any 
indication so far that TB germs will de- 
velop a resistance to them, as they do 
against streptomycin. 


Home Hospitals? Because they can 
be taken by mouth in tablet form, the 
drugs may increase home care of TB pa- 
tients—lowering treatment costs from an 
average $3,500 to perhaps $100 and revo- 
lutionizing need for hospital TB beds. 

The drugs will not be widely avail- 
able before May or June; Hoffmann-La 
Roche officials say they will be ready to 
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W hopping meals. With new drugs, new 
appetites for TB victims. (SEE: Hope) 


go into full production and distribution 
as soon as the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration okays the drug’s use. (Ap- 
proval is expected about May 1 of this 
year. ) 

No claims that the drugs are a cure 
for TB have been voiced. Damaged lungs 
still must heal. Rest and surgery may be 
required. But there is hope that at last 
man has found an effective weapon 
against the dread White Plague. 


Willful waste 
makes woeful want 


Congressional investigators were 
shocked last week by testimony of waste, 
confusion, theft and substandard work in 
the huge U.S. air base program in North 
Africa. 

Representative Porter Hardy Jr. (D.- 
Va.) said the project, which he called a 
“fiasco,” would cost more than $500 mil- 
lion; Downey Rice, counsel of the Senate 
Preparedness subcommittee, said esti- 
mates for the cost of the five planned 
bases were now near $420 million. 

Congress appropriated $250 million 
for the work, but estimates later rose to 
$300 million. 


The Rat-hole. Hardy, whose House 
Executive Expenditures subcommittee in- 
spected the bases, charged that perhaps 
$50 million was “poured down the drain” 
and that material worth $2 million had 


been stolen. Harold M. Simmons, an engi- 
neer, swore that dangerously inferior ma- 
terial went into a runway and that his 
order to stop construction was ignored. 
He called the situation the “most dis- 
graceful” he had ever met in 32 years, 
and added that inspectors who were not 
“rubber stamps” were removed. 

Runways on the bases—in French 
Morocco—were reported able to bear only 
60% to 70% of specified weight, Assist- 
ant Air Secretary Edwin V. Huggins said. 
“We can fly from them now,” testified 
Huggins. “But we are afraid of mainte- 
nance costs, afraid that they will go to 
pieces.” 


Bonus Boys. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Army Engineers, declared that 
“a pretty good job” had been done on the 
rush project and that the bases would be 
completed “in an efficient manner.” 

Questioning of Pick brought out 
that $3 million had been dished out in 
wages and “standby” pay before workers 
reached an air base project in the far 
north of Greenland. 

Mechanics on the Arctic project have 
been paid as much as $17,000 a year and 
laborers $13,000, Pick said. He justified 
the high wages on the ground that the 
program, known as “Blue Jay,” was “haz- 
ardous beyond anything ever encountered 
in construction.” 


Korean War toll 


U.S. casualties in the 86th week 
of the Korean War rose to 105,841. They 
included 18,347 dead, 75,068 wounded 
and 10,042 missing. 


Family morale 


To move a family of five, their fur- 
niture and automobile from Kansas City 
to Tokyo costs $2,425.22, not $10,000 as 
has been reported, the Army said last 
fortnight. Answering criticisms of the 
spending of millions of dollars monthly 
to transport Army families overseas or to 
bring them home, the Army stated: “The 
maintenance of family integrity is an im- 
portant morale factor.” 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated 
for fiscal 1952... .$91,626,563.165 
Still unspent from past appro- 
priations .........$33,458,182,566 


Since July 1 the Government 


has taken in... .. .$32,401,687,346 
( Average family contribution: $730) 
Since July 1 the Government 
has spent ........ $39,962.817,605 
(Average family cost: $901) 
The Government owes....... 
$260,077.406,614 
(Average family share: $5,857) 

















































Transatlantic aircoach. Now your dreams of a fortnight in Paris can come true. 
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Paris (or London) in the spring 
for the cost of a vacation at home 


Travel to Europe is easier and cheaper than ever 


“Flight 52, for Paris and Rome, 
now loading at Gate 6... .” Grab your 
passport—that loudspeaker call is for 
you! 

Now, for the price of a summer sea- 
shore vacation—and in the same time— 
you can go to Europe: to Paris in the 
spring, the Black Forest in summer, An- 
dalusia in the fall. You can stroll through 
medieval torture vaults and sunny Italian 
markets, loll on Riviera beaches, see the 
midnight sun in Norway. 

Between 300,000 and 400,000 Amer- 
icans will visit the Old World this year, 
stay for two months, spend $600 each on 
travel, $768 on hotels, food, etc. But you 
can beat these averages: Safe scheduled 
aircoach flights starting May 1 can launch 
a 12-day holiday in Europe costing as lit- 
tle as $500. (The 16-hour New York- 
London flight, $417 off-season round trip, 
links with coach flights of domestic air- 
lines to 28 U.S. cities.) 


$70 a Week. Americans will spend 
close to $300 million in Europe this year. 
The Continent’s geared to help you have 
fun—with English-speaking guides in al- 
most every town, the tourist industry’s 
own trade associations watching that no 
one gyps you, hotels, restaurants and 
shops trying to meet American tastes. 

If you’ve got time and know how to 
rough it, an eight-week tour can cost less 
than $70 a week. You'd go by sea for 
$150 tourist class, travel “hard” by train 
in third class, stay at boarding houses, 
eat in cheap restaurants. Comfortable all- 
expense conducted tours come as low as 
$656 for two summer weeks in London 
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and Paris, $800 for three off-season weeks 
in five countries. 

Typical tours are built around visits 
to England and France. Italy can be 
added in a hurried two-week or an easier 
three-week trip. These are the most popu- 


lar countries (see box). 


Side Trips. But with more time (or 
greater haste) you can also visit: 

ee lreland: Dublin’s O’Connell 
Street, Killarney Lake, Blarney Castle. 

e @ Holland: Tulip fields (April and 
May), Amsterdam’s Rijksmusee art gal- 
lery, Alkmaar’s cheese market (Friday), 
Marken island. 

e @ Belgium: The Gothic Grand’ 
Place in Brussels, Bruges’ lace makers, 
North Sea beaches. 

e e Switzerland: A _ ratchet-railway 
ride to the top of Mount Pilatus or the 
Jungfraujoch, by mountain post bus 
through the Bernese highlands and icy 
Furka pass to Interlaken. 

ee Austria: The Schoenbrunn Pal- 
ace, the leaping Lippizaner horses in 
Vienna, the Salzburg music festival, the 
romantic Vienna Woods and the Tyrol. 

e@ @ Germany: Down the Rhine from 
Cologne to Mainz, the Wagner festival at 
Bayreuth, old Heidelberg. 

ee Spain: Prado art gallery in 
Madrid, bullfights (every Sunday, May 
through August), El Escorial Palace, 
Moorish Toledo; tour of Andalusia 
through tropical Granada, Seville and 
Cordova. 

Plan your trip ahead. The Library of 
Congress in Washington can suggest 
reading. Any bookseller can get you post- 


war revisions of the splendid Blue or 
Baedeker guides (not all are in print). 
Pan American Airways sell a short world 
guide. And to save money get Europe on 
a Shoestring and Foreign Lands at Stay- 
at-Home Prices by mail from Harian 
Publications, Greenlawn, N. Y. 

Decide not only where to go—but 
also why. Just to visit around? Or to see 
the homes of your forebears, war sites, 
religious shrines, art centers? To try your 
luck at Europe’s race tracks and casinos? 
To hear glorious music at the special fes- 
tivals, or to eat at restaurants of historic 
fame? One woman asked the French 
tourist agency to arrange a trip to the best 
restaurants of France, meeting the chefs 
at each; a man went to Germany to make 
sad rounds of former Nazi concentration 
camps; a gardener saw only England’s 
famous gardens and returned happy, 
thanks to the British Travel Association. 


Budgets. With aim and destination 
set, you have two more decisions to make 
before you see a travel agent: 

ee How much can you spend? 
Reckon your transatlantic fare plus $15 
a day as an average. 

e @e How long can you stay? Allow 
24 hours by air, five to eight days each 
way by sea, at least two to five full days 
in each country. 

Choose your trip carefully—and also 
your travel agent. Good ones make no 
charge for service—but there are sharp- 
sters in the conducted-tour business. Be- 
fore you pay anything, find out exactly 
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what you are getting for your money. 

Travel before May 31 or after Sept. 
31 if you can, to get off-season rates. Buy 
any train tickets you'll need in New York, 
where dollar-short European railroads 
often offer special discounts. Buy bus 
tours in Europe—and shop around first: 


Operators catering to low-income Euro-. 


peans have better bargains. 


Be Adventurous. Walk for some of 
your sightseeing; you'll get the’ real 
“feel.” Don’t rush; you'll have less fun. 
Try new things—drink bitter British beer, 
ride a bus in Paris: Make it a real ad- 
venture! Reserve ahead whenever possi- 
ble—tourist-rate ocean space is already 
sold out this summer; the 2,000 aircoach 
seats available weekly are going fast; 
Europe still has fewer hotel rooms than 
pre-war. 

Travel in Europe as you would at 
home—by train (third-class in England, 
second elsewhere) by bus, plane, even in 
drive-yourself rented cars. If you plan to 
drive, get an international driver’s license 
before you leave (through the American 
Automobile Association). But this is ex- 
pensive. Gas in Europe runs to 68¢ a 
gallon. 

Before you leave the U.S., be sure to 
attend to these details: 

e @ “Shots:” Get the required vac- 
cinations (and keep the certificate) or 
you'll be seriously delayed in getting 
back home. 

ee Documents: You can’t travel 
without a passport (from the State De- 


April to September, June is best. 
Inexpensive—you can spend $9.58 to 
$17.25 a day. One shilling—20 to the 
pound—equals 14¢. 


The Crown Jewels in the Tower of 
London, the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, “The City” with 
Lloyd’s and the Bank of England, Kew 
Gardens, Madame Tussaud’s waxworks. 


Watch the Old Vic players at the 
New Theatre, the changing of the guard 
at Buckingham Palace in London. Visit 
Shakespeare’s Stratford (see a play in 
the old Elizabethan setting), Windsor 
Castle (see the exquisite Queen’s Dolls’ 
House), history-laden Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, Devon’s red cliffs, the poetic 
Lake Country, bluff Scotland, faerie 
Wales and the rugged Hebrides. 


Leather goods, woolens, silver and 
china on Regent Street, Bond Street in 
London; send purchases direct to ship 
or plane to avoid 100% tax. 
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In Belgium. Here rather than 
France is Europe’s best cooking— 
don’t miss mussels marinieres, car- 
bonade beef stew or waterzoie creamed 
chicken. With it drink Moselle wines 
at Chantraine restaurant in Brussels. 

In France. Try snails in garlic 
sauce, tournedos beefsteaks, tiny wild 


partment, Washington, D. C.) but forget 
visas—unless you’re going to Germany or 
Austria. 

e e Customs: You can’t carry more 
than a few days’ supply of cigarettes or 
liquor across European frontiers; you can 
bring home $500 worth of souvenirs 
(save the sales slips) if you’re away 12 
days. 

e @ Currency: Carry your money in 


Winter, spring or summer, spring’s 
best. Expensive: allow at least $14.46 a 
day. One hundred francs—100 centimes 
to the franc—equal 29¢. 












The Sacre Coeur basilica in Paris, 
the Louvre art gallery, the palaces of 
Versailles and Fontainebleau, the Eiffel 
Tower, the quays beside the Seine river, 
the cobbled streets of Montmartre. 









Don’t miss Paris night clubs such 
as Bal Tabarin, 11 a.m. champagne on a 
café terrace, gruesome Grand Guignol 
dramas. Visit the perfume factories and 
casinos of the Riviera, pirate coves of 


Brittany, the miracle grotto at Lourdes, 
the Loire River castles, the old Pope’s 
Palace at Avignon, the dry Pyrenees, 
green Vosges mountains, the walled 
fortress-city of Carcasonne. 





Wearing apparel and accessories, 
perfumes (cheaper in Spain) and lux- 
ury items on the Faubourg St. Honore 
or the Rue de la Paix in Paris. 





strawberries with Chantilly cream at 
Fouquet’s in Paris, and drink Beaujo- 
lais wine and a fine cognac. 

In Italy. You must meet the spa- 
ghetti family (pasta) served with a 
gold spoon at Alfredo’s in Rome; but 
do try octopus, sea urchins, drink 
Frascati wines, Strega cordial. 

In Holland. Dutch cheese is a 
must on roggebrood (a black bread). 
Taste minced-beef rolpens and fried 
apples at De Vijff Vlieghen in Amster- 
dam. Drink (once!) jenever gin with 
bitters. Dutch chocolate is special. 

In Switzerland. Try cheese fon- 
due and trout au bleu, the tasty Leber- 
spiessli liver dish. Drink Neufchatel 
wines. 

In Spain. A specialty is chicken- 
and-seafood paella over rice; also try 
roast cochinillo (suckling pig) ; drink 
Malaga wine, Manzanilla sherry. 





travelers’ checks; take a supply of $1 

bills for unexpected tips; buy foreign 

currency only for a day or two at a time. 
a * 

Free Literature. Plan your trip-of- 
a-lifetime with help from European gov- 
ernment agencies, travel agents, airlines 
and shipping companies. For addresses, 
write PATHFINDER Travel Editor, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 





April to October, avoiding mid- 
summer. Medium priced: $10.04 to 
$14.91 a day. One hundred lire—100 
centessimi to the lira—equal 16¢. 


The Vatican, Colosseum and Cata- 
combs in Rome, the Uffizi and Pitti art 
palaces and the shop-lined Ponte Vec- 
chio bridge in Florence, St. Mark’s and 
the Palace of the Doges in Venice. 


Seek audience with the Pope (three 
days after applying to the American 
College) in Rome, take a moonlit gon- 
dola ride on the Grand Canal in Venice. 
Visit the enchanted island of Capri, 
Pompeii’s restored ruins, the Amalfi 
coastal drive from Naples; the ancient 
Etruscan city of Fiesole from Florence, 
breathtaking Lakes Como and Maggiore 
en route to or from Switzerland. 


Amber, leatherwork and silks along 
Rome’s Via Condotti, cameos, glass and 
brocades on the Piazza della Republica 
in Florence. 
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Final exam for home-buyers: 


can you answer nine vital questions? 
If you know the dangers, you'll avoid the headaches 


Like a million other Americans 
you have decided to make the big plunge 
in 1952. You are about to buy a home. 
You know how much you can spend. You 
are ready to sign on the dotted line. 

To pick the home that will meet 
your needs for satisfactory living—and 
that presumably will increase in value 
with the years—you must find the an- 
swers to nine vital questions. An experi- 
enced builder is the man to answer them. 

. Such a man is Robert G. Gerholz, a 
trustee of the Urban Land _ Institute, 
Washington, D. C., and the only man who 
has ever served as president of both the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association of 
Home Builders. During the last five years 
his company, Gerholz Community Homes 
of Flint, Mich., has built 1,000 homes 
worth from $12,000 to $40,000. 


Over-all Picture. Gerholz recently 
traveled 100,000 miles in this country 
and Canada studying home-building 
trends in hundreds of big and small com- 
munities. Last week he gave these an- 
swers to the nine questions: 


1. Should I buy now or wait for 
prices to come down? 

Shutting off the supply of houses 
during the defense emergency will stiffen 
prices on present homes and put a pre- 
mium on new ones. 
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Wages and home prices are tied to- 
gether. When wages go up you can be 
sure home prices will follow. Also the na- 
tional debt and home prices are tied to- 
gether. We are now approaching a total 
debt (Federal and state) of $500 billion. 
Presumably our inflation-minded mone- 
tary authorities will not be able to handle 
it without more inflation. They will 
cheapen the dollar—make its buying pow- 
er less. When you see that the national 
debt is going up, you know which way 
home prices are going. 


2. What is the first problem in 
selecting a home to buy? 

Choose vour site and environment 
with care. You might buy an architec- 
tural gem on a beautiful spot, but if the 
environment is not protected—if a cheap 
and badly designed house, oil station, 
junk yard or chicken farm moves in 
across the street or next door—your house 
will be “fly-specked.” as the builders say. 
Its value will drop no matter how much 
you have put into it. 


3. How can I protect myself 
against fly-specking? 

Buy a home in an area where there 
is a master plan. Somebody—a builder or 
development agency—should have worked 
out streets and essential services such as 
water supply, sewer, garbage removal, 
electricity and shopping center. Atten- 


Builder Gerholz. He offers sound ad- 


vice to protect you from “fly-specking.” 


tion also should have been given fire haz- 
ards, smoke nuisance, traffic conditions, 
storm sewers. This well-planned area also 
will have access to schools, churches and 
parks. 


4. Will I find master-plan proj- 
ects near small towns as well as big 
cities? 

Certainly. But the small community 
builder will be putting up a score of 
houses as against 200 or 2,000 by the big 
city developers. If properly planned they 
give you the same protection as the big 
city project. 


5. After fly-specking, what is 
the biggest danger I have to look out 
for? 

Don’t get stuck with unsalable prop- 
erty. During World War II, 4 million fam- 
ilies (11 million persons) changed homes 
in the biggest migration in our history. 
Now we are involved in another emer- 
gency, producing more population shifts. 
You should think first of your home as a 
machine to meet living needs and second 
as an investment—something to sell read- 
ily at a profit or at least without loss if 
circumstances make it necessary for you 
to move. 


6. Wouldn't I do better to hire 
my own architect than to buy a 
project-built home? 

As a novice you are not likely to 
beat proved experience. The individually- 
designed home is experimental and finan- 
cially risky. You could have a lot of fun 
and plenty of headaches. In the end you 
will find that the building industry’s 
project-built home gives you more, dollar 
for dollar. 


7. Shall we buy a one-story ram- 
bler-type house, a compact 11- 
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story or a two-story traditional or 
colonial-type house? 

About 88% of all homes built in the 
U.S. last year were one-story. This type 
has come in since the war, mainly be- 
cause few people can afford servants. It 
is easier for mother to keep track of her 
children on one floor. Many new mechan- 
ical devices have made it possible to bring 
functions which formerly required a cel- 
lar up to the first floor or attic. The ram- 
bler is the easy-to-live-in house, but is 
somewhat more expensive per cubic foot 
of living space. 


8. What is the advantage of a 
1'%-story house? ; 

Built with a steep roof at no addi- 
tional cost, it gives you more living area. 
That is, if you have a downstairs that is 
30 by 30 feet, you will have an upstairs 
area—at no more expense—which is 15 
feet wide by 30 feet long. The traditional 
or two-story colonial has the similar ad- 
vantage of more space under one roof— 
nearly twice as much as the one-story 
house. Its main disadvantage is that of 
going up and down stairs. 


9. We would like our house 
completely mechanized but cannot 
afford it. How do we decide what to 
get first? 

A refrigerator and vacuum cleaner 
are generally accepted as meeting mini- 
mum needs. Next come the automatic 
washer and dryer—when you can meet 
the payments. Some consider the garbage- 
disposal unit as the next thing to get 
after the refrigerator. The more costly 
item—the dishwasher—comes after the 
others. At the outset try not to overextend 
in purchasing automatic devices. 

Gerholz is sure there will be a de- 
mand for more than a million homes a 
year for the next ten years. Thus today’s 
buyer of a carefully-chosen project home 
will be sharing in a_ well-established 
trend, with a chance of ultimately selling 
at a profit. 


An article in the next issue will tell 
of pitfalls to be avoided if you undertake 
to build your own home. 


62nd birthday 


Is your town planning a special ob- 
servance for Pan American Day, April 
14? That is the 62nd anniversary of the 
founding of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. It is a day when the people of 
the Western Hemisphere pay tribute to 
the symbol of friendship that unites 300 
million Americans. 

The Pan American Union has pre- 
pared a special kit to help organizations 
or towns plan local celebrations. The 
kit contains a colorful poster and a hand- 
book with ideas for programs. Copies 
may be obtained by writing: 

Pan American Union 

Office of Public Information 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


1952 will have an extra day. An- 
other increase in the cost of living. 
—Dublin Opinion. 


Pierre Pruchon, a pastry cook’s 
helper in the little town of Lorient, 
France, was an enthusiastic Commu- 
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nist. One day he returned from a 
Party meeting just as the head cook 
was finishing a magnificent cake. 
“Many people don’t even have bread 
to eat,” Pruchon screamed, “and the 
dirty capitalists gorge themselves on 
cake!” 

He seized the cake and dashed 
it to the floor. Only the message, 
spelled out in icing, was still intact. 
It read: To our revered Deputy Meu- 
nier on his birthday—from the Com- 
munist Party of Lorient. 

—Die 7 Tage, Germany. 


After putting sixpence into an 
orange-squash machine at London Air- 
port, a man got thirty glasses of 
squash out of it. BOAC should be re- 
minded that gambling on fruit ma- 
chines is strictly illegal. 

—Punch, London. 


From Colombia: 

A priest was sent on a religious 
mission to a section of Colombia where 
the Conservatives and the Liberals 
were particularly violent in their op- 
position. When he arrived, one of the 


Die Zeitung, Germany 
“The European Army is drawn up in 
full battle order, sir.” 


Conservative bosses approached him 
for a confession. “I accuse myself, 
father,” he began. “I have killed 
many Liberal men and children, I 
have violated their women, burned 
their homes, destroyed their crops, 
Ey 

“Let’s not talk politics, my dear 
son,” quickly interrupted the priest. 
“Just tell me your sins.” 


Walter Ulbricht, East German 
Communist boss, was walking down a 
street in Berlin. It was perfect weather 
but he had his umbrella up. One 
astonished Comrade asked him, “Why 
the umbrella, Ulbricht, when it isn’t 
raining?” 

“Of course it’s not raining here,” 
replied Ulbricht, “but it is in Mos- 
cow.” 

—Lustige Illustrierte, Germany. 


A Siamese newspaper was ad- 
vertising itself in glowing terms: “The 
news of English we tell the latest, writ 
in perfect style and most earliest. Do 
a murder get commit we hear and tell 


London Opinion 
“The makers say it must go slow for 
the first thousand miles.” 


of it. Do a mightty chief die we pub- 
lish it in borders of somber. Staff has 
each one been college and writ like 
the Kiplings and the Dickens. We 
curculate every town and extortionate 
not for advertisements. Buy it!” 
—English Digest, London. 


The Polizeiprasident (chief of po- 
lice) of the Danish city of Kége began 
an economy drive. His first move was 
to eliminate the use of blotting paper. 
“In this office,” he explained, “we're 
in no hurry—we can afford to wait 
for the ink to dry.” 

—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Westerner, traveling in the 
USSR, asked his interpreter if it was 
true that the Russians eat horsemeat. 

“Ah,” said the Red, his eyes light- 
ing up, “those were the good old days.” 


When Stalin attends the theater 
he always sits in the first row. It’s the 
only way he can get the people behind 
him. 
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United Press 


Prisoner roundup. In Korea they use a jeep; Mauldin put Willie on a horse. 


“Pm headin’ 


fer th’ la-a-ast 


round-up!” 


Mauldin cartoons are repeated in Korean photos 


Bill Mauldin’s Willie and Joe were 
the top pen-and-ink heroes of World War 
II. Mauldin operated up in the front 
lines where the fighting was toughest. 
As a result, his cartoons gave the folks 
back home the best picture of the rough, 
tough American infantryman in action. 


A new book, Bill Mauldin’s Army (Wil- 


liam Sloane Associates: $5), reproduces 


439 Mauldin cartoons. 


Comparison of Mauldin’s cartoons 
and photographs from Korea show that 
at this early stage in the atomic age wars 


follow pretty much the same pattern so 





No place like home. Winter is tough in Korea. . 


Wee 


ian 
United Press 


. and for Willy and Joe, too. 


Clean-up time. Between battles Gls spruce up in Korea; so did Mauldin’s boys. 


Wide World 





far as the infantryman is concerned. 
World War II battlefields had their snow 
and mud and foxholes and rugged going. 
So has Korea. 

Copyright 1944 by Army 


Cartoon credits: 


Times Publishing Co. Copyright 1944, 1945, 1946, 
1947 by United Feature Syndicate, Inc. Copyright 
1949, 1951 by Bill Mauldin. 





“Remember the warm, soft mud last July?” 


“No, thanks, Willie. P’ll go look for some 


mud wot ain’t been used.” 
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John L. Lewis—believe it or not— 
is a champion of free enterprise 


Miners’ welfare fund has made him a capitalist 


During a United Mine Workers’ 
convention, a delegate who had once run 
a tavern aroused the sulfurous wrath of 
John L. Lewis and was denounced as a 
“damned publican.” Later, the hapless 
delegate sidled up to the beetle-browed 
leader of 480,000 coal miners and wailed: 
“Why, John, I thought you were a Re- 
publican yourself.” 

Before March 31, when the Mine 
Workers’ contract expires, the public eye 
will again turn upon the heavily-haired 
John L. The ruthless arrogance which in 
1946 slowed down power-houses and 
stopped trains will be recalled. Again 
people will wonder what kind of actor 
Lewis has become. 

Throughout his turbulent career, 
Lewis has been variously damned as a 
New Dealer, Socialist, and Communist. 
And it is true that at one time or another 
he has played footsie with them all—but 
only as it suited his immediate purpose. 

Lewis, for example. allied himself 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt (to the 
tune of a $500,000 loan to the Democratic 
1936 campaign chest) and in return got 
a free hand legislatively to organize the 
miners into the strongest union in the 


land. 


Early Anti-Red. However, John L. 
broke with FDR and plumped for Wen- 
dell Willkie in 1940, and he has never 
cottoned to what he calls the Truman 
“burrocrats.” He swept the Commies out 
of the United Mine Workers (along with 
foes he labeled Reds) back in 1926. And 
he has an open contempt for socialism- 
minded labor leaders who would solve 
all economic ills through more and more 
Government controls. He has labeled such 
(specifically CIO United Auto Workers’ 
Walter Reuther) “pseudo-intellectual nit- 
wits.” 

Years ago, when many in this coun- 
try feared Lewis as a dangerous radical, 
John L. unequivocally declared that 
unionism in the U.S. is diametrically op- 
posed to communism because “it is based 
upon the wage system, and it recognizes 
fully and unreservedly the institution of 
private property and the right to invest- 
ment profit.” 

The fact is that John L. Lewis is a 
capitalist, a champion of free enterprise 
and the American way. Generally, he has 
advocated a policy of noninterference by 
government in business, especially the 
“business” of contract bargaining be- 
tween the UMW and the coal mine 
owners. 

There have been some exceptions to 
this—notably Lewis’s strong support of 
the NRA, the Guffey coal stabilization 
act, and, currently, the proposed Federal 
mine safety legislation. On the other hand, 
he has been among the most vigorous 
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foes of Federal price and wage controls. 

On the operations level, Lewis is a 
practical capitalist who regards himself 
as a “labor executive.” Whatever else 
they may think of him, the captains of 
the coal industry have learned to respect 
his business astuteness. They know that, 





with or without a strike, Lewis will drive 
a hard bargain. 

As an “executive,” John L. draws 
$50,000 a year (raised from $25,000 in 
1948) plus an unlimited expense account. 
He conducts his “business” in a swankily 
furnished headquarters in Washington, 
lunches at the ritzy Carlton Hotel, smokes 
60¢ Corona-Coronas, and rides in a Cad- 
illac furnished by the union and chauf- 
feured by a family retainer. 

Far from being resentful of their 
leader’s plush living, the begrimed min- 
ers revel vicariously in the knowledge 
that one of their boys can stand up to 
the nabobs of industry and the princes 
of finance. 

From the miners’ point of view, John 
L. has done well by them (although 
sometimes to the detriment of the nation- 
al economy). Since 1927, the soft coal 
miner’s basic daily wage has increased 
from $3 to $16.35, while the work day 
has decreased to 61% hours. Lewis wrest- 





























ed (with the aid of the Government) a 
royalty on each ton of coal mined to 
finance pensions and other welfare bene- 
fits for miners and their families. This 
royalty presently amounts to 30¢ a ton, 
$150 million a year, and is under Lewis’s 
absolute control. 

Most of the funds, along with the 
UMW’s own large treasury, have been 
invested in Government securities. Some 
months ago, the UMW bought stock 
control of the oldest bank in Washington. 
Lewis figured the union, being the largest 
depositor of the bank, might as well run 
it. Lewis likes to have a lot of cash 


Wide Worid 
Capitalist Lewis. Unionism is based on the wage system, the right of private profit. 


around, which he raises by special assess- 
ments on the miners. By having such 
liquid assets, he was able to put up $7.5 
million to get the CIO started in 1935. 
One of his proudest boasts is that when 
he left the CIO in 1940 it had 5 million 
paid up members and a balanced operat- 
ing budget. 


Benefits. John L. takes credit for 
the high productivity of American mines 
—seven tons a day for each soft coal dig- 
ger as against one ton by British miners. 
He asserts that by continuous pressure 
for higher pay and shorter hours, the 
union forced the mines to mechanize and 
to produce more coal for less. 

What about the charge that the min- 
ers’ high wages have closed down a large 
number of pits? In reply to this one, 
Lewis snorts: “If an industry cannot 
survive in our competitive system on its 
own merits, it will have to fade out.” 

Sam STAVISKY 
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LONG-WEARING NON-SKID TREAD ... 
SAFTI-LOCKED GUM-DIPPED CORD BODY 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 
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HERE’S THE BEST NEWS for car owners since before 
the war! Just imagine ... with prices of most commodities 
still going up, Firestone announces new low prices on 
famous-for-value Firestone Champion Tires! 

Now that Government tire:restrictions have been relaxed, 
volume production is again possible, resulting in greater 
economies. This enables Firestone to provide the car 
owners of America with tires at new low prices... tires 
that are built with the same patented and exclusive 
construction features which have made Firestone Tires 


$142... 
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the world-wide choice of all who want the utmost in 
quality, in safety and in long, dependable, trouble-free 
mileage. No longer is there any necessity to compromise 

- no longer is there any need to accept anything less 
than Firestone quality, now that you can buy Firestone 
Tires at such low prices. 


See for yourself how Firestone is challenging the high 
cost of living. Go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store 
and equip your car with a set of new Firestone Champions, 
the quality tire for savings-minded car owners! 


IF YOU DESIRE 


279: 
PER 
AS WEEK 


IN MOST CASES THE TRADE-IN 
ALLOWANCE FOR YOUR OLD TIRES 
RTIONATELY BE WILL MAKE THE DOWN PAYMENT 





Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
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MERCHANTS ASSUME there will be ample goods for quick delivery and are 
“shopping for values." Consumer goods give no evidence of shortages 
Or.gof higher prices. The National City Bank of New York reports 
"Trade has continued on the sluggish side, and commodity prices on 





the average have moved a little lower." 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS HAVE TAKEN DRASTIC STEPS to meet dwindling business, 
including wage cuts. Production is off almost one fourth from a 
year ago. Rayon deliveries are off one fourth and stocks in January 
were the highest since records were started. 


THE REFRIGERATOR MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, which could make 7 million units per 
year, is selling only 4.5 million. Most of these are replacements. 
Go after sales on that basis. 


MANY HOMES LACK SUCH MODERN HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES as automatic washers, clothes 





dryers and dish washers. This represents an almost-—untouched market. 


With home help harder and harder to get, there is a tremendous 
selling appeal. This business is worth pushing. 


PRICE CUTTING IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SALESMANSHIP-—-yet that is the first move on 
the part of many dealers. Others sit and wait for business without 


realizing that in many lines the seller's market is over. It is time 


to emphasize aggressive selling. 
MORE USE OF THE FUTURES MARKETS should be made by land owners, farmers and 


dealers in farm products. It is a way to take part of the gamble out 


of commercial farming and the marketing of farm products. For ex- 


ample, farmers this winter could have insured cotton profits on their 


1952 crop by selling December cotton for over 39¢ per pound of lint. 
Illinois University says most common uses of futures markets by 
farmers are: (1) sell a crop before harvest, (2) retain a position 
in a crop after it is marketed, and (3) fix the cost of feed for use 
at a later date. 


URGE THE POULTRYMEN AND FARMERS of your trade area to buy enough chicks for 
flock replacements now. Farmers plan to buy 10% fewer baby chicks 
than in 1951. Pullets started before the end of March are the big 
money makers. Feed and produce dealers take note. 


YOU CAN BUILD AND REPAIR CHEAPER than you could a year ago--if you do the 
labor. That is another way of saying that many lumber items cost 
less but labor costs more. Cement and brick are reported plentiful. 





TAKE PICTURES FOR INSURANCE PROTECTION. Photographs of the inside of your 
store, your stock, and all home furnishings, room by room, provide 
the best kind of evidence in settling claims. Keep them up to date 
——don't depend on memory. Also, file inventories in a safe place— 
away from the insured items. 


INCREASE YOUR INSURANCE. Most policies should provide 10% more coverage than 
a year ago. Replacement costs are high; a fire or tornado could be 
disastrous. The windy season is just ahead. 


WATCH CREDIT. More checks will bounce as operating costs go up. Charge ac-— 
counts are large--and will increase. For 12 years there have been 
few credit problems——and half the people now in business are not 
experienced in handling tough collections or in extending marginal 
credit. Tighten up your credit procedure to avoid losses. 
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You dreamed you heard the captain say, You don’t hold back to think or ponder, 


You fix the charge and throw the switch, 
“We're counting on you, come what may!” You head right for the wild blue yonder! 


The job is done without a hitch! 


but here’s what really happens 
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Explosions happen every day 


If it hits your home, who would pay? 


i 
| From dreams you wake up with a start— You're rarely warned of fumes below 
Was what you heard your quaking heart? Until the spark sets off the blow. 


Is your home protected against explosion ? 


Explosion, from within or outside the house, ranks high on the list of home 


hazards. Escaping gas, a defective water heater, or an explosion nearby, can 
cause costly damage to your home. 


To make sure you’re protected, ask an Agent of the North America Com- 
panies to examine your insurance. You’ll find the North America Agent careful 
and dependable, conscientious in his profession. He’ll present a plan of protec- 
tion professionally shaped to your own needs and problems. His advice will cost 
you nothing extra, but it may save you hundreds of dollars. 





North America’s Service Offices, located through- 


i h ‘th rica Agent and his ex vices i erica’s 
out the Walid Staten oad Conca, talp heuts Behind the North Ame ica gent and expert services is one of Am r ca s 
provide their customers with fast, efficient serv- strongest and most progressive insurance groups. If you haven’t met him, write 
ye Rome’ moment policy is written to claim us. We'll be happy to introduce you. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest Amer- 
ican stock fire and marine insurance company. it heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation 
and Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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If you have an unusual risk, talk to your Agent 
about it. The North America Companies hav® a 





record for developing many “firsts” in protection 0608 ARCH STREST 
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SNOWBOUND NO MORE 


One steel-grey afternoon you would see 
the great dark snowhead clouds massing 
along the horizon like a vast fleet of 
battleships. There was a kind of thrill 
in the air because you knew what was 
coming and nobody could stop it. 

The first soft snowflakes floated down 
like big feathers, melting as they touched. 
The sky thickened until everything was 
blotted out. 

Mother would light the gas jets on the 
walls, turning up the flames to a bright 
and steady yellow, and make you cocoa; 
and in from the dark swirling world out- 
side would come Father, stamping in a 
flurry of snow. Next morning you woke 
in a new white-sugar world. 


For back at the turn of the century, 
the word “snowbound” was a real fact 
of life for nearly everyone, meaning iso- 
lation, immobility, and weeks of lonely 
days and nights. 

The first big snow changed your very 
life in those days. You had to prepare for 
winter; at school you learned all about 
the improvident grasshopper and the 
industrious ant. Your Mother filled the 
autumn afternoons with the smell of 
pickles, and you watched her skim the 
pink sugary crust off the boiling grape 
jelly. Father rolled the little Model T 
into the barn and put it up on blocks 
for the winter, with an old horse-blanket 
hung over the brass radiator. 


SNOWBOUND by the Blizzard of 1888, thousands were marooned. All traffic stopped. But 
right after the Great Snow of December 26, 1947, essential traffic was kept moving. 


It was that little Ford that broke the 
iron grip of winter on the world. Ford 
brought on the Motor Age, and the 
Motor Age triumphed over snow and 
time and distance. 

Wintertime still brings its great 
storms, heaping the highways with 
drifts. But now the American Road is 
so all-important that the best-managed 
communities start clearing the roads at 
the very first flake. The automobile is so 
essential to modern American life that 
nothing, not even nature at its worst, can 
be permitted to interfere with the open 
highw ay. Vital goods and services—such 
as food, mail and medicinal supplies— 
must go through. 

Progress in this century is woven into 
the history of the American Road, the 
way of life wrought by the car. Today 
the automobile is a prime tool of society; 
the physical outline of that society is a 
map of the American Road. 

Ford Motor Company alone has put 
more than 35,000,000 cars on that Road. 
We believe that the Road truly symbo- 
lizes the endless drive of Americans 
toward a better life for mankind every- 
where. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


MODERN SNOWPLOWS, hurling tall plumes 
of snow by the tonload every minute, now 
keep most all roads open the year around. 


SNOWFLAKES mean pleasure to millions of 
Americans now: nearly every hill in the 
Northern U. S. seems to have a ski-lift, 3 
an inn, and a Scandinavian instructor. § 

Sun Valley, Idaho 
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‘Wlckey Spillane 





Mickey Spillane at home. “I don’t understand what makes people read my books.” 


Pathfinder 


The big killing by Mickey Spillane 


A Bible-studying author sells millions of books 


loaded with blood, violence and sex 


“I don’t know why the critics 
make so much fuss. I’m just a storyteller. 

“Today’s public demands fast-mov- 
ing, hard-hitting stories with a surprise 
ending. That’s what I try to give them. 
And I write only for the man who can 
spare a quarter for a book.” 

The public, which has made Mickey 
Spillane the best-selling author of mys- 
teries of this generation, has bought mil- 
lions of copies of his books in the past 
five years. Last December, before his fifth 


book (The Big Kill) was published in 
paper-bound editions by New American 
Library’s Signet Books, NAL canvassed 
its wholesalers. It got advance orders for 
2.5 million copies. NAL printed that 
many—and a week after publication had 
orders for 300,000 more. 

The Big Kill’s first printing was the 
largest ever for a mystery story. Mean- 
while the success of Kill and other Spil- 
lane stories forced his hard-cover pub- 
lisher, E. P. Dutton & Co., to make a 


Shockers. Spillane parlayed sex, murder and mayhem into 11 million copies. 
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Pathfinder 


852 Mickey Spillane 
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third reprint of Spillane’s first book, / 
the Jury, originally published in 1947. 

Spillane, the roughest, toughest, most 
controversial mystery writer since Edgar 
Allan Poe fathered the “whodunit” more 
than a hundred years ago (with his slow- 
moving, deductive novel, The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue), has been almost ap- 
palled by the success of his books and 
the hero-worship that has grown up 
around his central character, Mike Ham- 
mer, the roughest, toughest operator ever 
to step out of the pages of fictional crime. 

“It’s fantastic. It’s ridiculous,” he 
told a visitor recently. “I don’t under- 
stand what makes people read my books. 
I am just a guy who writes to make a liv- 
ing. I have no deep messages and no 
philosophy in my books.” 


Author in Crisis. Like many other 
Americans, Spillane feels keenly the need 
for spiritual security in a world totally 
lacking in physical security. 

Spillane has found his own personal 
solution. Less than two years ago, a 
friend who is a member of Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses visited Spillane. Spillane, always 
eager to argue theological questions (he 
is a student of the Bible) suddenly felt 
that the Witnesses’ beliefs closely paral- 
leled his own. Last fall, he became a 
Witness. He admits that once his Witness 
work becomes widely known, the sales of 
his books may suffer. 

“But a man must take a stand some- 
time,” he adds, “and fame isn’t so very 
important. It doesn’t last.” 

Mickey’s attractive brunette ‘wife 
Mari Ann (“Baby”) is also a Witness. 
Like Mickey, Baby is unimpressed by his 
fame and the several hundred fan letters 
that pour every week into “Little Bo- 
hemia” (Mickey’s name for the 4-room 
house he built with his own hands some 
six miles from Newburgh, N. Y.). 


Laundered Literature. Will Spil- 
lane stop writing? No—despite recent 
press reports that he will. But his next 
book, Kiss Me Deadly (to be published 
by Dutton this spring) shows Mickey’s 
struggle with his conscience. Sex, a top 
ingredient in previous Mike Hammer ad- 
ventures, gets a less-prominent role. 

Frank M. Spillane, born in Brook- 
lyn 34 years ago, wrote Jury, his first 
book, shortly after he came out of the 
Army Air Forces because he needed 
$1,000 to buy material for a house. He 
had been a pulp writer before the war. 
(“It was wonderful training for thinking 
up plots and turning out copy fast.”) 

With Jury, whose cast included a 
nymphomaniac, a cured drug addict and 
a sexy psychiatrist, Mike Hammer was 
launched on his long, violent pursuit of 
adventure, sex and murder, always with 
an improbably large number of luscious 
chorus girls ready to tumble into his 
arms. 

It was the dearth of good material 
in the detective-mystery field that year 
(1947) which sold /, the Jury to the pub- 
lisher. Nobody, including Spillane, ex- 
pected much from it. After Dutton pub- 
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lished it, New American Library presi- 
dent Victor Weybright read it, decided to 
reprint it. NAL printed the average num- 
ber of copies (200,000), but “had no idea 
what we had on our hands.” 

By early 1952, the book had sold 
nearly 1.5 million paper-bound copies. 
By last week Spillane’s mysteries (Jury, 
Kill, My Gun Is Quick, One Lonely 
Night, Vengeance Is Mine) had reached 
the staggering total paper bound sales of 
11 million copies, including his newest 
mystery, The Long Wait, the only non- 
Mike Hammer book so far. 


Artists’ Life. But top-seller Spil- 
lane still lives in Little Bohemia (it is 
not quite finished), owns only one suit 
and is currently building a small studio 
a few feet from his house where he will 
work in the future. He wrote previous 
books at night. During the day, his two 
children (21-year-old Catherine and 
14-year-old Ward) his seven dogs and 
five cats, and his stream of visitors (he 
likes to have friends around) take up 
most of his time. 

Mickey Spillane’s one-shot excursion 
into literary anti-communism [One Lone- 
ly Night] earned him the hatred of the 
Daily Worker which wrote: “He personi- 
fies the killer mentality spawned in the 
Pentagon.” And many other critics are 
engaged in a vigorous anti-Spillane cam- 
paign. In the New York Post, Max Lerner 
said that the tremendous sale of Spil- 
lane’s work “sums up our sick cravings 
today. Spillane’s books are really 
prolonged literary lynchings, strip teases 
and rapes.” 

But Spillane is quick to defend him- 
self against the charge that he is exploit- 
ing the sex angle. 

“Everybody is writing about sex to- 
day. Why single me out? Besides, what is 
sex? It can be a lot of things. A strange 
woman walking down the street. a strange 
woman passing you in the street, a wom- 
an dressing... .” 

But the author of some of the most 
hard-boiled sex angles in modern litera- 
ture had not Mike Hammer 
with a sense for romance. Here are sam- 
ples of what Spillane readers get: 

Raw sex—“My fingers closed over 
the silk and I ripped it away with a hiss- 


endowed 








Wide World 


Edgar Allan Poe 


Wide World 


Conan Doyle 





Dodd, Mead 


Brett Halliday 


United Press 


Leslie Ford 


Mystery writers. Can Spillane’s violent 


ing, tearing sound and she was standing 
in front of me, naked and inviting.” 

Brutal violence—“I never really gave 
him a chance. I only gave him a 
second to realize what it was like to die 
then I blew the expression clean off his 
face. . I pulled back my foot and 
kicked what was left of him until he 
rolled over on his face.” 

But the man who made sex, murder 
and mayhem pay off bears little resem- 
blance to his robot-like creation. Unlike 
Mike Hammer he drinks no whisky, does 
not remember ever hitting a woman, uses 
his gun collection (more than a dozen 
rifles and revolvers) for target shooting 
only. He is particularly attached to a .22- 
caliber revolver (“I took it off a guy one 
night in Brooklyn”). 


“Research.” Until recently. though, 
Spillane (an ex-lifeguard at Breezy Point. 
N. Y.) and his friend Joe Gill (an ex- 
longshoreman who is the model for Mike 
Hammer), have nighttime 
Brooklyn or the Bowery. Spillane calls 


prowled 


“Mike Hammer.” Spillane used Joe Gill (right) as mgdel for his tough private eye. 
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John Dickson Carr 


United Press 


M. R. Rinehart 


Dodd, Mead 


Agatha Christie 


Wide World 


Erle S. Gardner 


books bring disrepute to the whodunits? 


these jaunts “research.” Once they lis- 
tened to a Communist speaker at a Brook- 
lyn street corner. He was waving a flag 
with a hammer and sickle on it. 

“We got him off the platform. Then 
Joe sat on him and stuffed the flag down 
his throat,” Spillane recalls. 

But these days Spillane seldom ven- 
tures forth on such trips. Even ordinary 
research is cut to a bare minimum. When 
he had to know (for The Long Wait) 
how a bank teller could successfully ab- 
scond with the bank’s money, he got the 
information through a brief telephone 
call to a nearby bank. 

Off the record, most of Spillane’s 
professional colleagues are hostile to him. 
Their main argument: Spillane is drag- 
ging the medium of Poe and Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle into the gutter. 


Not So. -.But the suggestion that 
Spillane’s vulgarized mysteries would 


turn away real detective story fans from 
their favorite escape medium seems ill- 
founded. A new book, The Swimming 
Pool, by 76-year-old mystery veteran 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, was on the best- 
seller list last month. Last year some 
62 million paper-bound mystery novels 
were sold (compared with 35 million five 
years ago). Among 1952’s favorite au- 
thors are many old established names: 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Brett Halliday, 
John Dickson Carr, Ellery Queen, Leslie 
Ford, Agatha Christie. And Poe and 
Conan Doyle are still being read by mil- 
lions. With the detective story flourishing 
in its native land, there is little reason 
for concern that a single man could do 
ijt any permanent damage. 

Spillane’s success was best summed 
up by one man in the publishing field 
last week: “He is a symbol of the inse- 
curities, pent-up emotions and frustra- 
tions of our time.”—Harry Davip 
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More cargoes and higher prices 


keep the highway hijackers busy 


This year may see a record in thefts from trucks 


Like a huge, headless beetle, a red 
cargo trailer stood parked beside a lonely 
highway between Harrisburg and York, 
Pa., one recent Saturday night. 

Far down the road a pair of head- 
lights glinted. They grew brighter as a 
tractor pulled up before the semitrailer 
and backed smartly into it. Dim figures 
alighted, swiftly coupled air hoses and 
pulled away. 

As easily as you drive your car out 
of a parking lot, hijackers had picked 
up 695 cases of liquor—a “solid load,” 
in the jargon of the trade—with a bonus 
of 178 cases of playing cards. Total 
value: $53,000. 

Considering the ease of its execu- 
tion, it was an impressive haul. Bank 
robbers in the “roaring Twenties” often 
took desperate risks to reap as much. 


“Big Business.” Accurate figures 
on hijacking losses obviously are diffi- 
cult to gather. But by piecing together 
insurance, police and newspaper reports 
for certain localities and by projecting 
them nationally, the Cargo Protection 
Bureau estimated that these losses in 
1951 would hit an all-time high of $65 
million, involving more than 10,000 indi- 
vidual crimes. In 1946 the toll was 
roughly $20 million. 

Even though, as the American 
Trucking Assocations point out, hijack- 
ers take only a tiny portion of the total 
cargo moved each year, the crime has 
come to be a major underworld industry. 
The reasons are obvious. 

More trucks than ever before now 
roll across U.S. highways—almost a mil- 
lion are engaged in interstate shipments 
alone. With this steadily rising tonnage 
and its skyrocketing value, few crimes 
offer as great a reward for as little 


effort. Consider a recent two-week toll 
in Chicago: liquor ($40,000); bicycles 
($15,000); TV sets ($3,000), and cigar- 
ettes ($2,800). 

How do hijackers operate? The pat- 
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Hijackers’ favorites. These commodities 


terns are well defined. Only occasionally 
nowadays does the criminal engage in a 
point-of-gun theft, although there has 
been some slight rise in this type in re- 
cent months. ~ 
Excluding the common pilferer of 
department store trucks or salesmen’s 





Alarm. These automatic devices discour- 
age thieves with an ear-splitting wail. 


autos, hijackers are usually well organ- 
ized groups and may have as many as 
20 members in the gang. One ring con- 
victed included 12 members in Phila- 
delphia, 20 in New York—both favored 
hijackers’ hunting grounds. 


Advance Man. Seldom is the cargo 
unknown; a “spotter” pinpoints likely 
targets. Drivers’ routes, schedules and 


Liquor Clothing Tobacco 


“Hot” Cargo 


(rated by dollar loss) are the most highly prized. TV and metals are moving up fast. 


stopping places are usually well known. 
When the vehicle is left unattended, as 
was the Pennsylvania liquor trailer (the 
driver told police he drove the tractor 
into York for motor repairs), the cargo 
is ripe for picking. A criminal ignition 
expert can drive off with the whole “rig,” 
even wthout keys. 

One bold but frequently used plan 
involves calling the legitimate truck 
driver from a pay telephone while he 
makes a delivery. Posing as a company 
dispatcher, a hijacker will order him to 
make an unscheduled pickup at another 
address—usually with no parking space 
near it. When the driver returns from 
his long walk, fuming at having been 
duped, he discovers truck and cargo 
have vanished. One gang in the Midwest 
even used walkie-talkie radios to co- 
ordinate such an operation. 

Included in the ring is the “fence” 
—often a merchant willing to buy hard- 
to-trace textiles, cigarettes. furs (and 
recently an alarming quantity of steel, 
copper and aluminum) for as little as 
25% of their value. One suspected fence 
operated a reputable million-dollar-a- 
year clothing firm. 


Stop, Thief! How can a trucking 
operator protect his cargo? One remark- 
ably successful device is an alarm sys- 
tem which emits a piercing wail if any- 
one but the driver (who has a key and 
knows the special combination) attempts 
to open the cargo doors or drive the 
truck. 

Capt. James P. Ryan of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Association’s Theft 
Prevention Division offers this advice to 
truckers: 

© @ Check 
personnel. 

ee Insist that drivers stay with 
their vehicles whenever possible and take 
ignition keys with them when the truck 
is unattended. 

e e Instruct drivers to be observant, 
watch for suspicious automobiles fol- 
lowing. 

ee Guard your own _ terminals— 
that’s often where the trouble starts. 

It’s wise advice. “If the . . . looming 
shortages and inflationary trends mean 
anything at all,” says the Cargo Protec- 
tion Bureau, “they promise a new record 
of thefts from truck cargoes in 1952.” 


carefully before hiring 
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‘**But you said there were fwo foundations, John!” 


“How in the world can you call 
fire insurance the second founda- 
tion of our home! After it’s fin- 
ished, of course, we'll need fire 
insurance. But now you say the 
house couldn’t even be built with- 
out fire insurance.” 

John’s right. From foundation 
to last nail, fire insurance is the 
cornerstone of every home. It 


But fire insurance goes far beyond the walls of your home. 


protects builder and sub-contrac- 
tors through every step of con- 
struction. It protects the bank 
from which you borrow the mort- 
gage money. 

When your home is finished, 
fire insurance safeguards it and 
everything in it. In addition, it 
further safeguards your family’s 
financial security. 


e It safeguards 


the community you live in by providing engineering and inspection serv- 


ices and by recommending laws for fire-safe construction. 


e It guards 


the lives of your children at school with fire prevention education. ¢ In 
providing a sound basis for credit, it helps business, large and small, to 


enjoy the advantages of free enterprise. 
ing the nation’s expanding industrial production. 


e It is a vital factor in protect- 
e That’s why—in these 


critical times—fire insurance is everybody’s business. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE MESSAGE SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 


Your home is worth more today. 
Is it FULLY insured? 


Suppose your home burned down 
today. Would your fire insurance 
rebuild it at today’s higher costs? 
And what about your furniture, 
clothing, television set and all your 
other belongings! dave you in- 
creased yourfire insuranceon them? 


Too little insurance can be very 
costly. Call your agent or broker 
right away for an examination of 
your policies, - 
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Must your ‘change of life’ 
bring you upsets and troubles? 


Menopause symptoms may have emotional roots 


The patient was a 48-year-old 
housewife. She had come to the doctor for 
treatment of her “menopause troubles” — 
the hot flashes, headaches, dizziness, 
nausea and vague upsets so often blamed 
on “change of life.” 

In her family she had always played 
a dominant role. A few years before, the 
last of her children had married and 
moved away. Her husband was out of 
town a lot on business, and now the end- 
ing of her menstrual periods had left her 
with the troubles she described. 

Carefully the ‘doctor drew out her 
story. As the pieces fell in line, she awoke 
to the realization that her symptoms real- 
ly had begun when she found herself 
without a family to run—not with the end 
of her menses. 

It was a classic example of how emo- 
tional problems may be at the root of 
many troubles commonly blamed on the 
feminine climacteric. 


Are They Real? “There’s a differ- 
ence between the menopause and meno- 
pause symptoms,” Dr. John C. Donovan 
of the University of Rochester School of 
Medicine said last week. His study of 110 
patients, reported in the Journal of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, points up the 
importance of the distinction. 

Somewhere in her 40s the average 
woman undergoes the physical change 
known as the menopause. Hormone pro- 
duction of her ovaries tapers off. No long- 
er is the lining of the womb stimulated to 
its monthly cycle; menstruation ends. 
For some women it is a period of vague 
ills—the tensions and flashes that have 
been labeled “menopause symptoms.” To 
relieve them, hormones often are given. 


Danger. Dr. Donovan calls attention 
to lack of agreement among physicians 
on whether these symptoms really are 
caused by the body’s lowered hormone 
production. And he warns of possible 
dangers from abuse of hormone treat- 
ment. 

Cancer of the ‘womb hits its greatest 
number of victims in this period. One 
of its earliest signs is abnormal bleeding. 
Since giving hormones to menopause pa- 
tients can stimulate bleeding of the womb 
lining, it may mask recognition of this 
cancer signal, Dr. Donovan cautions. 

“There is little medical evidence to 
prove that menopause symptoms are 
caused by a hormone lack,” the Rochester 
physician says. And he cites the work of 
researchers who gave 100 patients sugar 
pills and various hormones for change of 
life troubles. There was no significant 
difference in results. 

In his own study, Dr. Donovan found 
that relief was not due to the medicine 
used. Instead, it came when the patient 


40 


was given a chance to talk over her trou- 
bles freely with an interested doctor. 

Two other significant things showed 
up. One was that half the group, asked to 
describe their ailments in their own words, 
failed to picture a single one of the com- 
monly accepted menopause “symptoms.” 
But they answered “yes” when asked if 
they had such symptoms specifically by 
name. The other was that 95% listed as 
menopause ailments conditions which 
could not be traced to any bodily disease 
—and which careful questioning revealed 
had actually existed for decades. 

Dr. Donovan suggests these things 
indicate that women’s menopause troubles 
must be viewed in terms of past problems 
and emotions. It is a climacteric experi- 
ence only in the sense that for some 


women life is a series of climaxes—many 
hypochondriac in nature. 

“Like pregnancy, a _ tremendous 
amount of superstition has been built up 
about the menopause,” he says. “Yet 85 
women out of 100 pass through this pe- 
riod without difficulty. It is not necessar- 
ily a time of tribulation. If you’ve met 
life’s crises with a normal healthy re- 
sponse, you'll be unlikely to have serious 
menopause troubles.” 


Desalting the sea 


Hopefully last week, man turned 
again to a tempting source for his always- 
pressing fresh water needs—the sea. 

In Boston, Dr. Edwin R. Gilliland, 
MIT professor, announced a revolution- 
ary method. Salt water passing through a 
newly developed plastic membrane is 
split by electrical action into two streams 
—one of practically pure water; the 
other a brine, source of important chemi- 
cals. Cost: 10¢ to 20¢ per 1,000 gallons. 


United Press 


Try this on your blackboard 


This is a “glob”—a globigerina 
bulloides to the scientist, a glob of 
glass to you. For Herman O. Mueller, 
one of the world’s outstanding glass 
blowers, it was six months of meticu- 
lous work, another item in a priceless 
collection which the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 


has just put into a new exhibit. The 
glass model, displayed here by John 
C. Armstrong of the museum staff, is 
175 times the size of the real-life, one- 
celled globigerina. Its skeletons by the 
millions form a big part of the ooze 
on ocean floors and in ages past gave 
rise to chalk rocks. 
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| Balance Sheet 

: Th e December 31, 

t ADMITTED ASSETS 1951 
‘ —™ United States Government Bonds. . . . « « « $ 94,712,097.11 
5 W. I UE Cet Benes ck 8 st a ke ee ee eee 
i - Preferred and Common Stocks . . . . . « « 137,331,389.75 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . . . 34,525,001.17 
| f Vf Investment in The Home Indemnity Company. .  16,775,982.44 
| ! ld ! ( d I t ol men Gees. -s + « s we Ri eee ee 6,804,977.76 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Premiums . . .  19,562,958.04 
he at e ad S ll red ee Geer Adeiieted Assets .44. wie « 6 0 He 4,154,929.80 
d Total Admitted Assets . . . . 2 « « « $374,933.359.90 

; LIABILITIES ann CAPITAL 

1, : ‘ Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . . « « « «+ $163,843,315.15 
1- — is the time of year when The Home Insur- Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . . 2 « « « 33,259,160.83 
a | ance Company reports on its operations and ares fo es ae 7.500.000.00 
is | progress for the previous year. In so doing. as Reserves thy ee ee ee 1,783.086.36 
iS you will note, we list the physical assets of the eee Se 8 ee 3.600.000.00 
" company. Cie Bees. « 2% 2 «© © 6 06 © oun 4,596,351.05 
3. One of our most fundamental assets, however, Total Liabilities . . . 6 © © © © © +» $214,581,91%39 
cannot be listed and evaluated in dollars. That Capital Stock . . + 6 2 « 6 © 2 2 «© © © + § 20,000,000.00 
| asset is the close bond of personal interest and Surplus . . + + +o pO. 8 ee » 16035144651 
alittle ieee Bian sated, alin Mites) ae Surplus as Regards Policyholders . . . . $160,351,446.51 
riendship y OR CTT wo 
: : Tetek. «0 6 © © 6 6° « 6 mGetees 2 
Home and the policyholders it serves. ——— 











This asset has a threefold source. In part, it 
springs from the very nature of the business in 
which The Home is engaged. No field of activity 
is more deeply personal than the field of property 
insurance ... the protection of a man’s home, his 
business, his cherished possessions. Another un- 
derlying stimulus of this friendly relationship is 
the natural concern any policyholder feels re- 
garding the company which provides him protec- 
tion, and his loyalty to a company which proves 
itself worthy of loyalty. The third source lies in 
the whole business philosophy of The Home and 
its more than 40,000 agents and representatives 
... a warm and human way of doing business on 
the directly personal level; a relationship of 





NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,514,759 Amortized Value and Cash $80,000 in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in 
accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Based on December 31, 1951 market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, the Total Admitted Assets would be $371,808,657 and the Surplus as Regards 
Policyholders would be $157,226,744. 
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people with people—people supplying service to 
people with a need for that service. 





To the stockholders who own The Home, no 
asset is of greater value. Every premium pay- 
ment, every policy, every claim and every benefit 
that make up the story of The Home for 1951 | 
is a direct outgrowth of that bond of friendly 
interest. 

It is the foundation on which The Home builds. 


Sincerely, 


PRESIDENT 
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SINGLE WALL 

and Dual Wall Model 
(below) in sizes to sup- 
ply the heating needs 
of any small home. 





DUAL WALL 

Model heats two ad- 
joining rooms at same 
time. Individual con- 
trols regulate heat flow 
into each room, 
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Comfort for All 


with 
this Heat 
from 


Coleman Gas Wall Heater takes no 
space, keeps costs down 


A COMPLETE automatic heater that fits in the wall—ex- 
tends out less than four inches. Easy to install—needs no 
basement, no air ducts, no excavating or ripping up floors. 
Ideal for slab-floor houses—especially suitable for small 
homes, upstairs or basement, apartments, tourist courts. 


NEAT AND SAFE, with trim lines, attractive Hammerloid- 
tan finish. Safe for children as the casing they can reach 
heats only a few degrees above room temperature. 


Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS are available to keep your home 
warmed to just the temperature you want without tending 
or watching. Gas and LP-Gas models. If you don’t know 
the name of your Coleman dealer, send coupon today for 
literature. The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 





America's leader in home heating 








eee ee ee = 
| The Coleman Company, Inc. 
r Dept. P-500, Wichita 1, Kansas 

Please send attractive free literature on 

Coleman Gas Wall Heaters. 

OLA UTT TY Nome 
@ Street eee 
i Ee State 
! No matter how big or smal! your home, there’s a Coleman to heat it better. 
er eS SE A A NNT RE Ra Nee ee ee 


MODELS APPROVED BY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


Scheie an clacin on den all 


Bald-headed saviors 


of the U.S. symbol 


The American bald eagle, a nat- 
uralist once observed, has many danger- 
ous enemies—all of them human. 

This week the bird whose striking 
figure adorns the Great Seal of the United 
States (but pathetically little of the 
American sky) was gaining a whole flock 
of new friends—all of them bald. 

“Well, most of them, anyway,” says 
Waltham, Mass., lumber dealer Donald 
B. Hyde, whose own hairline is perilously 
close to extinction. “But since the word 
‘bald’ originally meant ‘white,’ we’re ac- 
cepting help from people whose hair has 
merely turned color.” 

Hyde’s plan: to enlist the support 
of the country’s baldpates—at $1 per 
gleaming scalp—to save the bald eagle 
from complete extermination. The dollar 
entitles the donor to membership in the 
newly formed American Bald Eagle Club. 

Just how close the formidable-look- 
ing bird—occasionally 7% feet from 
wingtip to wingtip—is to becoming a 





Pathfinder—United Press 
Hyde and eagle. For America’s sym- 
bol, a new flock of bald-headed friends. 


mere memory can be seen from estimates 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Where once it could be found in consid- 
erable numbers in practically every state, 
there now exist some 600 pairs in the U.S. 
(350 pairs in Florida, 150 in the Chesa- 
peake Bay area, the rest scattered). These 
have been protected by Federal law since 
1940. 

In Alaska, the eagle’s last strong- 
hold, about 14,000 birds are believed to 
remain; by a strange paradox, the Terri- 
tory pays a $2 bounty on each pair of 
bald eagle feet turned in. 

This bounty has incensed conserva- 
tionists and delighted Alaskan hunters 
for years. Since the original 50¢ bounty 
was instituted in 1917, an estimated 114,- 
000 birds have been slaughtered, nearly 


| $100,000 paid out. Legislation pending in 
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Congress to spread a Federal protective 
wing over Alaska’s bald eagles is opposed 
by other groups besides bounty hunters. 
Among them are salmon fishermen, who 
claim the bird is a threat to their indus- 
try; fur ranchers, who charge it with 
raiding their animal pens, and a number 
of proud Alaskans who are jealously 
guarding their Territorial rights from 
what they call “unwarranted Government 
interference.” 

The first two are answered handily 
by conservationists. A Fish and Wildlife 
study reveals that although 79% of the 
bald eagle’s diet is fish, less than 25% is 
salmon. Of that portion, most is carrion- 
fish which have spawned and died. Mam- 
mals, says the Service, comprise a mere 
3% of the eagle’s food; most of it car- 
rion deer. 


Fallen Aeries. Even though an 
eagle killer in the U.S. can draw a $500 
fine and six months in prison, or both, 
the remaining concentrations of birds are 
declining. The reasons, says Hyde, are 
the continued destruction of the lofty 
trees in which the eagles like to nest, and 
the inability of farmers and hunters to 
distinguish a young (and still brown- 
headed) bald eagle from a large hawk. 

Hyde’s Bald Eagle Club has set a 
threefold goal for itself: (1) to publicize 
the plight of the bald eagle and push 
through the bill extending protection to 
Alaska; (2) to preserve existing and pos- 
sible future nesting sites in the U.S.. and 
(3) to distribute pictures and pamphlets 
teaching Americans to recognize their 
national bird when they see it. 

Response from bald-headed patriots 
has been gratifying, Hyde reports. More 
than 1,000 contributions were received in 
the first week of the campaign. “These 
people.” he said, “realize that the bald 
eagle stands for everything that is Ameri- 
can. He’s a peace-loving bird, but he’s 
able to fight, too. It would be a crime not 
to bend every effort to keep him flying 
over America.” 


~ Parker for Pathfinder 
“ . . 
Dad, I’ve been an exemption for ten 
years. Isn’t it time | got a cut?” 
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Take time out to shop for handicrafts, 
woollens, furs, other take-home items. 


Relax on ocean or inland beaches — 
enjoy swimming and sailing, surf and sun. 





“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” 
Name | 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
a EE ne l 
Town_ ——_ onl i, | 
—_—_—_——_———————— Ee Ee —— ————— oe 





Take in new territory this 
year — cross over the friendly 
border into a million miles of 
outdoors. Give yourself time to 
get in some real fishing, or 
golf — or to visit friends — or 
explore the woodland beauties of 
great National Parks — or 
see the sights of colourful cities. 
See your travel or 
transportation agent; meanwhile 


mail the coupon. 


IT’S ALL SO NEAR, 
SO INVITING! 
01-1-25-52-02 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, Canada | 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
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“License, bud?” Barker wasn’t speeding, doesn’t understand. 








Registration. The Barkers will get a 
surprise when they see their accommo- 
dations in Huntsville’s hotel. 


“Shopping.” Mrs. Barker (right) picks up a smart new purse. 


Bewildered. The Barkers gape as Jere Evans lists surprises. 





‘Pull over to the curb’ 


Out-of-town drivers may get amazing treatment 


from cops in Huntsville, Ala. 


After seventeen years of marriage, 
mail carrier Uel Barker of Russellville, 
Ky., finally got a chance to celebrate 
his wedding anniversary in first-class 
style. At 2:30 a.m., a few days ago, he 
and Mrs. Barker struck out for Miami on 
a second honeymoon. 

By 9, they were two miles north of 
Huntsville, Ala. Suddenly they heard the 
shrill scream of a siren. “I knew I 
hadn’t been speeding,” Barker said later, 
“but as soon as I heard those sirens I 
pulled off the road.” 

A few seconds later, two of the 
biggest cops the Barkers had ever seen 
approached their car. They asked for 


Uel Barker’s driver’s license. By this 
time several more cars had stopped and 
a crowd of people was gathering. Barker 
was so confused he couldn’t fish his 
license out of its case. 

Mrs. Barker kept thinking of “how 
long we'd saved for this vacation. Even a 
small traffic fine would have ruined our 
trip.” 

At the precise moment the Barkers’ 
morale hit its lowest ebb, one of the 
onlookers, Huntsville’s Mayor A. W. Me- 
Allister, introduced himself. The Bark- 
ers, he explained, were victims of Hunts- 
ville’s combination publicity gag and 
goodwill gesture towards tourists, known 


Huntsville hospitality. Host Taylor serves Barkers’ dinner. 
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to local folk as the “Highway Holiday.” 

“Instead of going to jail,” he told 
the Barkers, “we want you to let us show 
you a good time for one day. Stay in 
our best hotel, go shopping. It won’t 
cost you a thing.” 

At the Russel Erskine Hotel the 
Barkers were given a twelfth-story suite. 
Then came the shopping tour: At Dun- 
navant’s store, Uel picked out a sports 
jacket, at Johnson’s a hat. Mrs. Barker 
found a purse. 

Adding up, the Barkers discovered 
they had been presented with $480 worth 
of gifts: Skirts, shirts, dresses, shoes, 
coats, silverware, china, pans, seat covers, 
auto cushions, two cameras, cologne, 
gloves, an Easter hat, a dozen pairs of 
hose, a Mixmaster, corn popper, flash- 





Pinkertonstor Pathfinder 
Guided tour. Miss Ramsey (right) 
shows the Barkers a Huntsville mansion. 


light. cigarette lighter, earrings, foun- 
tain pen and pencil, luggage, flowers, 
and a sunlamp. 

That wasn’t all. A knock came at 
their hotel room door. In came manager 
Jimmy Taylor pushing a cart carrying 
their dinner: two three-pound steaks. 
Next came sightseeing, under the escort 
of pretty Peg Ramsey, Madison County 
“Queen of Cotton.” 

Highway Holiday was the brain- 
child, last spring, of Jere Evans, presi- 
dent of the Huntsville Real Estate Board. 
It is repeated each month on some out- 
of-state driver. Word-of-mouth advertising 
for the town is the chief reward. 
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Main Street Merehant 


Building. The new home looked 
fine. The buyer signed the papers. 
Then came calamity. The basement 
began to leak. Cracks appeared in the 
plaster. Termites ate into the walls. A 
water pipe broke. The shrubbery be- 
gan sinking. Was the builder bound to 
repair the defects? Or was it up to 
the new owner? Because no uniform 
code exists, the National Association 
of Home Builders is urging builders to 
issue warranties to purchasers, sim- 
ilar to familiar “new car guarantees.” 
These would bind the builder to repair 
all but a few specified deficiencies ap- 
pearing within 90 days of purchase. 
In May, NAHB will vote whether to 
make it compulsory for its 25,000 
members, builders of half of America’s 
homes, to issue. the warranties. 


Banking. How can a savings 
bank paying 214% interest compete 
with 5% or 6% rates which stocks and 
mutual funds can offer investors? Last 
week, treasurer Benjamin E. Bristol of 
the Burlington (Vt.) Savings Bank 
came up with some valuable answers: 
Go out after customers in neighboring 
towns, emphasizing the convenience of 
mail-in banking. Today, more than 
30% of Burlington Savings’ accounts 
are obtained from out of town because 
the bank regularly places ads in 25 
town and rural weekly newspapers. 
Another business-booster: No annoy- 
ing service charges. 


Dairying. A half a cent per hun- 
dred pounds of milk isn’t much money, 
but New Hampshire farmers found it 
produced a $100,000-a-year fund to 
promote sale of their milk in Greater 
Boston. One gimmick which worked 
especially well, and could be used in 
any town regardless of size: Put cages 
containing two white rats in school- 
rooms. Feed one milk, deny it to the 
other. The milk-fed rat thrives, the 
other becomes scrawny, and the kids 
don’t have to be further convinced. 


Community Survey. Does your 
town need a new school? A new hos- 
pital? New industry? Which does it 
need most? Houma, La. (pop. 11,505). 
wasn’t sure, so its service clubs raised 


$1,500 for a Tulane University eco- 
nomic survey to find out. Tulane pro- 
fessors, working with 20 local com- 
mittees, analyzed the resources of 
Houma and surrounding Terrebonne 
Parish, polled citizens on “greatest 
needs.” Now, service clubs have a 
master plan for community growth 
and know that Terrebonne needs: first 
a hospital, second a better fresh-water 
supply. They know, too, that nearby 
farmers want parking facilities, a bus 
terminal and better selection of mer- 
chandise in Houma; that cyprus lands 
must be reforested if Terrebonne is to 
preserve income from fur-bearing ani- 
mals. 


Town and Club. To protect cops 
at night from careless drivers, the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. has a new use for its Scotchlite 
tape: spelling “police” on their uni- 
form jackets in letters 200 times 
brighter than white paint. . . . Here’s 
a neat device for earning money for 
service clubs while helping your town: 
The Kiwanis club in Stroudsburg, Pa., 
erected a 6-by7-foot map on a promi- 
nent building, surrounded it with the 
cards of local resorts, restaurants and 
shops. The tourist can find out how to 
get to any of them by pushing a but- 
ton next to the appropriate card: The 
route lights pp on the map. Advertis- 
ing fees paid by listed establishments 
netted the Kiwanians $2,700 in two 
years. 


New Products. Sales and train- 
ing films are now within the reach of 
the Main Street businessman. Thanks 
to a new Bell & Howell Co. projector 
(price: $699), he can now make him- 
self a ten-minute movie in sound and 
full color for an out-of-pocket cost of 
about $200, including film. That com- 
pares with a minimum $3,500 charged 
for professionally made films. . . . 
Among Chrysler Corp. outlets, DeSoto 
dealers got the advantage of the most 
radically changed car this year: The 
DeSoto has a new Fire Dome 160-h.p. 
V-8 engine and a new Air-Vent hood 
which supplies cool, dense air to the 
carburetor and increases power out- 
put of the engine. 


The New DeSoto. More air and a unique 160-h.p. engine give it more power. 
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| DONT “BLOW AWAY” 
i es YOUR HEARING! 







Hard nose-blowing can 
spread cold infection to the 
inner ear. May bring on ab- 

scesses ... may damage hearing. 
Mentholatum helps thin out thick mu- 
cus, lessens congestion and swelling. 
~ Seon you can breathe again— without 

dangerous hard nose-blowing. 
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Studebaker’s 100 years of carriages 
'and streamlined automobiles 


A blacksmith shop grows into a top manufacturer 


Just a century ago, two brothers, 
Henry and Clem Studebaker, scraped to- 
gether $68 and opened a blacksmith and 
wagon-building shop in South Bend, Ind. 

The Studebakers were expert crafts- 
men and smart businessmen. By the turn 
of the century they had become one of 
the largest manufacturers of horse-drawn 
carriages in the nation. Their business 
was expanding. 

The automobile was in its infancy, 
but the Studebakers were quick to spot 
its possibilities. Early in 1902 the first 
Studebaker auto, an electric car, was 
put on the market. Two years later, the 
firm switched to gasoline engines, quickly 
became one of the top producers. 


Depression Troubles. In its first 
six years in the gasoline-powered field, 
Studebaker marketed more than 25,000 
cars. By 1911 the annual production rate 
was 22,555. After World War I, Stude- 
baker output expanded. But the depres- 
sion brought financial difficulties and in 
1933 the company went into receivership. 
Among the receivers was its future presi- 
dent—Paul G. Hoffman, who later be- 
came Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
trator. 

Under Paul Hoffman, business soon 
boomed again. Then, with the outbreak 
of World War II, Studebaker began mili- 
tary production; 200,000 trucks, more 
than 15,000 “weasels” (light, tracked 
vehicles) and thousands of heavy bomber 
engines came off its assembly lines. 

After the war, a car-hungry public 
did a double take when Studebaker came 
out with one of the auto industry’s first 
new postwar products, featuring radical 





streamlining and better visibility through 
increased use of glass. 

As a result of Studebaker’s vision, 
1947 was one of the most successful years 
in the company’s history: 191,000 cars 
sold, compared with 133,000 in 1941. In 
1951 Studebaker sold 285,000 cars and 
took in $503 million. 


For the Record. Last fortnight, 
as the Studebaker Corp. celebrated its 
100th anniversary, the firm’s data sheet 
told its own story: 

ee Fourth largest auto manufac- 
turer in the world. 

e e More than 4 million cars sold 
since 1904. 

e @ More than $150 million in divi- 
dends paid to stockholders since 1852. 

e e A leader in riding comfort, ease 
of handling and advanced styling. 

e e Today’s working capital: 
million. 


$65 


Jane Froman—winner 
and still champion 


Outside Miami Beach’s big Carib 
Theater last week searchlights blazed and 
crowds churned. Inside, a capacity audi- 
ence clapped, cheered and wept—over the 
happy ending of a movie it hadn’t yet 
seen. 

The happy ending came when Jane 
Froman walked onstage without crutches 
or even a cane, and sang With a Song in 
My Heart. Then came the movie, appro- 
priately titled With a Song in My Heart 
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—the life story of Jane Froman. Had it 
been presented as fiction, it would have 
been called unbelievable. 

Jane Froman was born with a sing- 
er’s voice, and a musician for a mother. 
Only once did she try to break away 
from music as a career. She went to 
journalism school. But she couldn’t keep 
from singing, though she did have trouble 
deciding between opera and popular mu- 
sic. Once she decided, however, it took 
her only six years to become the nation’s 
top popular songstress. 


War Casualty. She never shirked. 
When World War II began, she was the 
first big-name entertainer to volunteer 
for USO service overseas. On Feb. 21, 
1943, she left for Europe in an airliner. 
It crashed in a Portuguese river. Her life 
was saved by co-pilot John Burn, starting 
a romance which culminated in their mar- 
riage five years later. 

The crash broke Jane’s right arm 
and one of her legs, nearly tore her other 
leg off. Doctors wanted to amputate it. 
She wouldn’t let them. She underwent 25 
operations, paying for them by singing in 
between. Her weight went down to 85 
pounds, but she prayed and fought and 
sang—and won. She discarded her cast, 
her crutches, her cane. Recently—and 
typically—she bought, in New York, a 
five-story house with no elevator. 

Jane, as technical adviser, helped 
writer-producer Lamar Trotti make With 
a Song in My Heart for 20th Century- 
Fox. In the film, Susan Hayward plays 
the role of Jane, but the singing voice is 
Jane’s own. 

The picture will be released in early 
spring. For Froman fans who can’t wait, 
Capitol Records has made an album of 
the songs in the sound track (one 10” 
LP: five 45s or 78s). Also newly avail- 
able on disks is a Capitol-Froman version 
of the recently revived Rodgers-Hart mu- 
sical, Pal Joey. 





Tune of victory. The Froman theory: 
if you won’t quit, you can’t be licked. | 
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“How could | refuse him? He’s carrying 
American Express Travelers Cheques!’ 


No “monkey business” when you protect your travel cash with American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They’re the best-known, most widely accepted 
cheques in the world! And they’re 100% safe—if they’re lost or stolen 
you get a quick refund. 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at Banks, Western 
Union and Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BESTI 
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The Marking Pencil that 
Waites om 

Glass, metal, cello- 
phane — 

to name a few, can 

be marked clearly 

and easily with a Listo. 
It’s America’s ‘‘Pocket 
Marking System.”’ 

At all Stationery, 

Drug and 

Variety Stores 


BLACK GREEN BLUE 
BROWN RED YELLOW 


Extra sleeve in every package of leads 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
In Canada: LISTO PRODUCTS, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C 


Gentle 
Thorough Relief 
of 
fess CONSTIPATION 
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Send now for 
NP folder on 


VACATIONS! 


via the streamlined 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Pictures, complete information 
about wild, wonderful Yellow- 
stone, plus fares and accommoda- 
tions on the streamlined NORTH 
COAST LIMITED. Choose Yellowstone 
as a vacation spot or include it as 
a convenient side-trip en route 
between Chicago and the North 
Pacific Coast. Write: Mr. G. W. 
Rodine, 610 Northern... Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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Bed start. Mrs. Houghton’s official day often begins in her room at 
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Des Moines Register 
headquarters. 
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The nation’s No. 1 clubwoman 
Mrs. Hiram C. Houghton of Red Oak, Iowa, 
has won Washington with her bubbling vitality 


In June 1950, shortly after Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton was elected presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs (11 million members), her 
friends threw a big party for her at home 
in Red Oak, Iowa (pop. 7,000). 

They called it D-Day—for Dorothy 
Deemer Houghton. And they gave her 
a portrait of herself painted from a pho- 
tograph by an artist in Paris, and a 
silver tea service. The pattern of the 
service: Remembrance. 

The portrait was hung at home, but 
the tea service went with Mrs. Houghton 
to national Federation headquarters in 
Washington where she has used it almost 
every day in her feverish life as chief 
hostess, administrator and spokesman for 
the organization. 

“At first,” she confesses now, “I 
thought I'd be lost in Washington. ’'m a 
small-town person, you know.” But it 
didn’t take long for anyone to see that 
a fireball like Mrs. Houghton burns as 
bright in one town as in any other. 

Despite her fondness for the capital 
city, her heart still beats hardest for Red 
Oak. Last week in her rose and blue 
office in the old five-story mansion that 
is GFWC headquarters, she rolled her 
brown eyes as she told about her latest 
weekend trip home. That Sunday she 
preached the sermon in her church, the 
Congregational. Whoever preaches in this 
church by precedent stops when the big 
town clock strikes 12. So, as Mrs. Hough- 
ton spoke, she listened attentively for the 
clock. Still she didn’t hear 12 strikes. 
Finally, she quit. Later, out front, 8-year- 
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old John Richard Williams, the eldest of 
her eight grandchildren, came up to com- 
ment on her sermon. “‘Hon’,” he said, 
“I guess it was good, but do you know 
it’s quarter past 12?” 

“*Hon’ is what Mr. Houghton calls 
me except when he’s provoked or we have 
company,” she explained, “and the chil- 
dren just adopted it.” Her husband is 


president of the Houghton State Bank in 
Red Oak. If it weren’t for this, his wife 
could hardly afford to be Federation 
president, for she gets no salary. 

Two sons also are in the bank and 
a third is in a bank in Iowa City. The 
Houghton’s fourth child, a daughter, is 





Hoff for Parade 

“Eureka! I hereby claim this territory in 

the name of the United States and the 
Woman’s Club of Davenport, lowa.” 


married to a Red Oak lawyer. “My hus- 


“band,” said Mrs. Houghton, “is so well 


cushioned with children, he scarcely has 
a chance to get lonesome.” 

“Home,” she said, “is the 
center of our living, but not the 
circumference.” Women _ can 
bring their families closer to- 
gether, Mrs. Houghton thinks, 
by taking part in the world out- 
side—even if their civic work 
extends no farther than ridding 
their town of garbage. Garbage 
disposal, she pointed out, was 
the first project of the Federa- 
tion, in 1890. 


On Guard. The Federation’s proj- 
ects, of course, have grown immeasur- 
ably since then—both in number and 
significance. One of the most important 
during the Houghton regime has been 
the “Build Freedom with Youth Con- 
test,” now drawing to a close. In it 3,000 
clubs, with the help of their 12- to 21- 
year-olds, have been competing to see 
which could develop the best commu- 
nity improvement project. Among other 
projects, club members have fought to 
rid their towns of dope peddlers. They 
have tried to get more young people 
to become teachers, to raise teachers’ 
salaries, and to muster women recruits 
for the armed services. Currently local 
presidents are registering members for 
civil defense work. 

One facet of the Federation pro- 
gram which Mrs. Houghton has done 
much to expand is promoting interna- 
tional good will. She has shepherded a 
total of 150 clubwomen on four foreign 
tours: two to Europe, one to Mexico 
and Guatemala, and the latest, a 29-day 
swing through eight countries of South 
America. 

“One galaxy of stars from the min- 
ute we got there,” was the way Mrs. 
Houghton described the South Ameri- 
can trip on her return last month. 


Good Will. This trip, Mrs. Hough- 
ton thought, was the most successful of 
all because U.S. good will is so badly 
needed in South America. To foster even 
more of it, the Federation plans to in- 
crease the number of its exchange schol- 
arships and to reaffirm an old resolution 
calling for Spanish instruction from 
kindergarten up in U.S. public schools. 

Mrs. Houghton’s main interest, in all 
her civic work, has been education. Her 
own education started in the Red Oak 
public schools. After high school, she 
went to prep school in Chicago and then 
to Wellesley College. A bright student of 
English literature and history, she also 
found lots of time for the Harvard boys. 
It was a hometown boy, however, who 
won her hand. 

After she had married Hiram Hough- 
ton an® settled down in Red Oak, she 
took a step that looked harmless enough 
to him: She joined the Red Oak Wom- 
an’s Club. Following the footsteps of her 
mother, another great clubwoman, Mrs. 
Houghton soon climbed to the office of 
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local president. Next came State Federa- 
tion posts, followed fast by positions in 
the national executive hierarchy and ulti- 
mately the presidency. 

Except perhaps for Red Oak’s D- 
Day, the high point of her club life came 
the day in Boston when she was elected 
president and Dr. Margaret Clapp, presi- 
dent of Wellesley, gave a tea in her hon- 
or. “My husband came,” she recalled, 
“my daughter, my sons and their wives 
and my Iowa friends—300 strong. The 
Iowa girls at Wellesley served. It was a 


Pathfinder 
A ritual. Teatime is almost trite, but 
there may be an exciting royal visitor. 


perfect day. Lake Waban was shining 
blue in the sunshine and the women took 
tours through the buildings.” 

Having reached the pinnacle, Mrs. 
Houghton will be through with club work 
when her term ends in May. “Nothing,” 
said she, “is deader than a past president 
of the Federation—as far as the Federa- 
tion is concerned. But,” she added slyly, 

“there’s always politics.” 

“My father, Horace E. Deemer,” sh 
continued, “was a State Supreme Court 
Justice for 28 years.” He passed on to 
her, his one child, not only a gift of ora- 
tory but also a strong appetite for poli- 
tics. Fellow Republicans, she confessed, 
have been talking up several political 
posts to her lately. 


® 


No Sides. Until her term as Federa- 
tion president ends, however, she’s sworn 
to neutrality. Not that she would have 
much time for party politicking, even if 
it were proper. Since she took office she 
has traveled more than 300,000 miles, 
nearly all by air. Before May she’ll ap- 
pear at 17 state conventions. “I like to 
get to the grass roots,” she says, “and 
feel them.” ' 

When she’s away on trips, her mail 
piles up in staggering heights. She plows 
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WHEAI FAT with MILK ... America’s great body- 


building breakfast! 100% whole 
wheat... bran and wheat germ 
included. Delicious ... hearty... 
nutritious! The original Niagara 
Falls product. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat”...say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
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@A generous sprinkling of Sun-Maid 
Raisins steps up the flavor and energy 
value of both hot and cold cereals! 
Sweet, healthful Sun-Maids are rich 
in iron, calcium and phosphorus, 
extra good any way you use ’em—in 
salads, desserts, meat sauces, cookies 
too! Buy a big box at your grocer’s. 


GREAT BETWEEN-MEAL TREAT FOR CHILDREN! 
@ Ask your grocer for the SUN-MAID 
THRIFT-I-PAK—six handy pocket packages 
at a new low price! 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! Write Ai: 
Sun- Maid Raisin Growers 

of California, Dept. P- 

32, Fresno, Calif. for 

free 36-page recipe 

book! 
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When you take cold 
—take TABCIN quick! 
TaBcIN is the modern 
cold formula of time- 
tested ingredients to 

relieve the headache, the feverish 
feeling and aches and pains of a 
cold. TaBcIN also contains antihista- 
mine to check sneezes and sniffles. 
Tascin offers more complete cold 
relief than the antihistamine alone. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. } 


ALL DRUG STORES in the BRIGHT RED package 
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TAKE ORDERS for SS 
Nationally Advertised 


NYLONS TWO NEW CARS 


120.00 in one week 

it’s the ex tionally fine 

Feces tet ter 

Sensational Guarantee creat- jamous ° 
ing a tremendous demand for Darer of eT EVERYONE 
ilknit Nylons! If they run, | Send name for facts FREE. 
wear out or evensnag from an 


cause whatever... within NINE MONTHS. ..depending on 

uantity... they are replaced FREE OF CHARGE. No won- 
der it’s easy to quickly build up fine, steady, year-’round in- 
come. Earnin 
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k at these exceptional 
figures— Ralph Shearer made $67.11, first week— Mrs. Paul 
Estes, $42.92— Mrs. Ivey Gentry, $43.87. Doris Jensen in ad- 
dition to making as much as $17.00 ina single day, earned two 
carsas EXTRA BONUSES, Learn how you can make money 
in your full or spare time without a bit of previous experience. 


SEND NO MONEY... Just Hose Size 


When you send for Selling Outfit, I also send your choice of 
Nylons or Socks for your personal use. Don’t lose a minute. 


Rush name on a postal card for full gy facts | 


on Sensational Sales Kit. Send hose size. Lowell Wilkin, 
WIL-KNIT HOSIERY CO. 5623 Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 
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TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Take a firm stand, when it comes to 
safeguarding your travel money! 
Ask for National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, used by travelers for nearly 
half a century. They are spendable 
like cash wherever you go; if they 
are lost, destroyed or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Cost 75c per $100. 
Buy them at your bank! 
The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
| sMember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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right into it, however, as soon as she’s 
back. “We keep current” is the boast of 
her 34 staff members. To do it, Mrs. 
Houghton often starts her day at 7:30 
a.m., right in her pink and blue bedroom 
at headquarters. Lying between pink 
sheets, she dictates in relays to three sec- 
retaries. “If we were six,” says one, 
“she'd still keep us busy.” 

By 9 she’s at her desk, raring to run 
through a list of appointments that rivals 
President Truman’s. “I drive myself ter- 
rifically. But you see, my dear, I’m a 
trouper. Fortunately, I happen to be 
strong.” 


Candy Corner. Asked if she ever 
had time to eat, she laughed all the way 
down to her short, chubby feet. “Well, 
look at me, darling! I’m the kind of per- 
son who gets a lift from an ice cream 
sundae,” she chortled as she rummaged 
around her desk looking for the choco- 
lates which she said were usually at hand. 

Mrs. Houghton generally eats out at 
night. Then if she isn’t booked for a 
speech or meeting, she’s apt to go to the 
theater. In bed by midnight, she turns 
the radio low and then starts reading the 
notes and papers her secretaries have 
stacked on the bedside table. She rarely 
goes to sleep until 2 or 3 a.m. 

Mrs. Houghton was understandably 
casual in talking about the guests she 





On equal rights 








“I believe in men and women 
marching shoulder to shoulder,” 
says Mrs. Houghton, “but I’m not 
an intense feminist.” Her credo: 
Think less of equal righis, more of 
equal responsibilities. 


entertains. Nearly every day at tea time 
she’s in the drawing room of the club- 
house visiting with some clubwomen from 
a faraway state or country. Tea on April 
3, however, will be considerably more 
than a routine event—if she gets a certain 
guest. Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 
may come to visit that day. If she does, 
the Federation will be the only American 
organiZation so honored, according to 
Mrs. Houghton. 

But a visit from the Queen is not the 
only trick up Mrs. Houghton’s sleeve. She 
may get all the U.S. Presidential candi- 
dates to speak at the Federation’s con- 
vention in Minneapolis in May. She’s 
working on that now, she confided as she 
slipped a lipstick out of her purse. 

Definitely scheduled for the conven- 
tion is a debate on foreign policy. The 
St. Olaf choir is going to sing, as is a 
chorus of 2,000 youngsters. There’ll be a 
square dance exhibition plus an Indian 
pageant called Magic Moccasins. “And 
the Indians,” said Mrs. Houghton, “are 
going to make me an honorary chief, or 
whatever they call a woman.” 

On May 16, the show will be all 
over. And on May 17 Mrs. Houghton, 
with her four “daughters” who are to 
serve as her pages during the convention, 
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will return to Red Oak. “Homeward 
bound and I hope,” Mrs. Houghton mused 
as she dropped the lipstick back in the 
purse, “without a tear in my eye.” 
—EveL_yN PETERSEN 


Bottle by bachelor 


It took a man—a bachelor, in fact 
—to figure out a way to fix baby bottles 
so they always would feed the right 
amount of milk—held level, upright or 
upside down. 

When Isadore Gaimari, semi-invalid 
because of a heart ailment, went to live 
with his nephew, the nephew’s youngest 
child was still on the bottle. Great-Uncle 
Isadore fretted about the trouble the poor 
baby and his mother had getting the bot- 
tle propped just right so he got milk and 
not too ‘much air. 


Unele’s Invention. There ought to 
be an easier way, said Gaimari. And he 
found it, after much tinkering with tubes 
and valves. His two-part invention was 
simply a thin rubber tube that reached 
from the top of the nipple to the bottom 
of the bottle, plus a slide valve. 

By last week the gadget, trade- 
marked the Alwaze Fluid Duct, had 
reached drugstore counters in the Chi- 
cago Loop..It had also been accepted for 
advertising by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Mothers were buying it in two 
versions: just the fluid duct (three for 
$1.25), which gives smooth flow but not 
all-position feeding. or the unit, at $1.75. 

Manufacturers predicted Gaimari’s 
gadget would be available nationally by 
late spring. It fits most wide-mouth bot- 
tles, they said. 


SANDWICH IDEAS...from the KRAFT Kitchen 
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How to make it for 
about 3¢ a serving 


1. Soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in 2 cup cold coffee. 

2. Dissolve gelatine and %4 cup sugar 
thoroughly in 1 cup very hot coffee. 

3. Stir in 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
and Y% teaspoon vanilla. 

4. Chill until slightly thicker than un- 
beaten egg white consistency. 

5. Gradually beat % cup sugar into 2 
stiffly beaten egg whites. 

6. Whip gelatine until fluffy and vol- 
ume has doubled. 

7. Fold into egg white mixture. 

8. Turn into 2 1-lb. coffee cans (or, 
mold half and use the other half for 
a pie filling) and chill until firm. 

9. Unmold and decorate as desired. 

10. Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


THRIFTY RECIPES GALORE 


Yes, you can cut down food costs here and 
there with the help of Knox, the real, high- 
protein Gelatine. To stretch high-cost foods. 
To “fancy up” leftovers. To fix favorite 
foods and flavors in new and refreshing 
ways. So do get Knox today. Try some of 
the prize recipes that come in the package. 
Prove for yourself that home made is al- 
ways best and far more thrifty. 

FREE .. . Prize Budget Recipes for Salads, 
Desserts, and Main Dishes you'll love—all in the 
illustrated recipe book. “Better Meals With Gel. 


Cookery.”” Write a post card to Knox Gelatine, 
Box PF-5, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


the REAL 
Gelatine 


ALL PROTEIN —NO SUGAR 
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For modern living and viving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


A. The T-V Loafer, a folding seat 
that rests on the floor, puts the occupant 
way down in front so other TV viewers 
behind can easily see over his head. Not 
just an extra TV seat, it can also be taken 
outdoors. The frame is varnished hard- 
wood and the cushion cover is water- 
repellent. $7.95. 


B. A smile on your stove—that’s 
Happy, the Spoon Rest who saves much 
needless wiping up. His head is hollowed 
out to hold salt or pepper. Happy is made 
of hand-decorated ceramic, comes with a 
red or yellow head on a green or yellow 


rest. $1.95. 


C. Here’s a hassock that adds 
grace to your room without robbing it of 
space. The slim-lined base is wrought 
iron; the cushion, foam rubber. The 
cushion removes easily so it can be used 
separately on the floor. Its cover zips off. 
Covered in muslin, it’s $30. 


D. Hand-carved and_ hand-sewn, 
the feedbag purse is much more elegant 
than its name implies. The decorative bot- 
tom is cowhide; the top, kid suede. In 
black or brown, it’s nine inches high, six 
inches across. $14.94 including tax. 


E. Cord-control has been added to 
the new Huffy electric mower. It’s a han- 


dle extension which slides into either side 
of the mower handle and keeps the cord 
out of the operator’s road. The mower 
cuts an 18-inch swath, forward or back- 
ward. $62.95. 


Has lack of floor space kept you 
from getting a home freezer? If so, the 
makers of the Quicfrez line have a solu- 
tion: a four-cubic-foot box that holds 200 


pounds of food but stands upright along 
41% feet of floor space. It opens like an 
ordinary refrigerator, has shelves inside. 
Another come-on is the price: $197.50, 
lowest for any home freezer currently 
being marketed. 


Chlorophyll has gone to the head, 
in a new shampoo designed to keep locks 
sweet and odor-free. Called Clo, it’s made 
up three ways, for oily, dry or normal 
hair. A six-ounce bottle is $1. 


Also for beauty’s sake are two im- 
provements by Toni: (1) a no-neutralizer 
home permanent refill kit ($1.50) for 
children or for grownups with baby-fine 
hair and (2) for the regular kit ($1.50), 
new lotion and neutralizer which shorten 
the waving time required and leave hair 


Write PatHFinpER, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 
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softer. Then there’s Complexion Glow, a 
new liquid rouge ($1) that spreads as 
smoothly as a blush, created by Hazel 
Bishop, famous for her No-Smear lipstick. 


Foam rubber for simple home up- 
holstery can now be ordered by mail. 
Whether it’s cushions for dining room 
chairs you want or padding for a window 
seat or piano bench, you can have latex 
foam rubber one inch thick in any size for 
1¢ per square inch. You send in a paper 
pattern and the foam is cut to order. The 
firm also has a free booklet offering more 
foam in a variety of thicknesses and sizes. 


Hey, lady— 
you dropped a glove 


Now a lone glove may travel clear 
across the country to seek a mate. It may, 
that is, if its owner has lost the original 
one and uses the Lost Glove Exchange to 
replace it. 

Harry Jay Treu, New York furrier, 
noticed that women often left a single 
glove in his shop and that those who used 
his mail-order fur repair service frequent- 
ly left a glove in a coat pocket. So he set 
up the Exchange to find mates for those 
singles. There’s no charge for his service; 
he does it as a hobby. 

Mail-order customers hear about it 
through the house organ Treu sends to 
dealers. Result: Gloves found and mates 
to lost gloves are sent from places as scat- 
tered as Cut Bank, Mont., Orford, N.H.. 
and Moline, Ill. 


Men, Also. A New York subway 
cashier sends in those picked up near the 
change booth. A woman from Lee, Mass.., 
brought in a stray she’d found on a train, 
discovered it matched one left by a friend 
from Lee. Men, too, are frustrated by the 
loss of one glove and are eager to match 
it through the Exchange. 

Treu averages a matched pair out of 
each 12 gloves. Mrs. G. H. Brigham of 
Providence, R. I., who sent that many in 
a single package, is the champion glove 
loser thus far. 


ISTOVES 


a La Mendola for Pathfinder 
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Pm sorry, madam, but I must ask you 
to make a decision soon.” 
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YOU'RE WORRYING YOURSELF 
SICK, FRETTING AND TURNING. 
YOU'LL LOOK AWFUL TOMORROW ! 

HEH, HEH, HEH ! 


Do you lie awake nights—restless, worried, knowing 
that tomorrow you'll be haggard, irritable? Your trouble 
may be “coffee nerves’’—brought on by the caffein in 
coffee, or tea. While many folks can stand caffein, others 
suffer sleeplessness, nervousness, indigestion. So switch 
to POSTUM, the caffein-free drink that’s brought relief to 
millions. See if you don’t sleep better, feel better, look 
better. Postum is thrifty—costs only about 44 as much 
as coffee, cup for cup. And Instant Postum is made 


instantly, tight in the cup! 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial membranes. 
Guaranteed to please you or money re- 
funded. Creomulsion has stood the test 
of millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered so terribly from stomach dis- 
tress that I was unable to sleep,”” says Mr. 
Loyal Schoonover, of Parsons, West Virginia. 
“TI took baking soda day and night, with no 
real relief. Then a friend recommended Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. To my 
delight, I felt better from the first. Now I 
feel like a new man, and my stomach doesn’t 
need soda.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery with amazing results. 
Over 35,000,000 bottles of this great non- 
alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- 
achic tonic action, have been sold to date. 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery promotes 
more normal stomach activity, thus helping 
to digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with this 
wonderful improvement in the way your 
stomach, makes use of food, you can eat the 
foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 





NO CAFFEIN 
—YOU SLEEP! 





A Product of General Foods 









DOUBLE YOUR MONEY the SURE, EASY 
WAY. Furnish friends with their doily 
Household and Toiletry needs. Com- 


back guarantee. Write TODAY, 
Dept. XP3 Box 515, St. Lovis, Mo. 





YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 


Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
* tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
pootes ingredient goes right to work— 


. 


ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 


Don't take chances with this dangerou: 
contagious condition. At the first sign o! 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets ected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYHE'S'09 for Pin Worms 








“Get Aboard 





You'll ciliata ie iene to the POWER-PACKED 
PERFORMANCE of this Compact, 


Versatile New Unit! 


It’s NEW and wonderfully different in its field! 
The Gard’n Mast’r is rugged and powerful; it’s ver- 
satile and economical to operate. It’s compact and 
perfectly balanced for amazing ease in working 
restricted areas. Get the complete Gard’n Mast’r 
story NOW! You'll find features unusual in a unit 
priced so low. Here are a few: — engine 8 h.p.; 
wheelbase 48”; length 741/,”; width 33”; plant 
clearance 19”; variable tread width 28” to 38”; 
auto-type steering, differential and transmission 
with 3 speeds forward; 1 reverse. Power take-off 
and a big line of fine year-round attachments. 


Made by the makers of the famous (2-wheel) 

GARDEN-ALL — the only garden tractor with 

DEALERS! INSTANT TOOL ATTACH- 

‘ MENT (no hand tools needed 

Good territories to change attachments) and EX- 

open for estab- CLUSIVE DEPTH CONTROL 

lished dealers. (no stooping or stopping to ad- 

Write for details. just attachment depth). 
GARDEN-ALL TRACTOR, 

Dept. A, 110 W. Union St., Liberty, 
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King-size venetian blinds 


eliminate glare in the schoolroom 


Indiana experiments find an inexpensive safeguard 


Have your schools bright, sunny 
classrooms? Watch out. After three years 
of experiments, West Lafayette, Ind., edu- 
cators are convinced that such light may 
be bad. 

Children in seats nearést sunny win- 
dows are likely to develop postural and 
nervous troubles. “It’s because of glare,” 
says West Lafayette school Superintend- 
ent William M. Floyd. But Floyd, Princi- 
pal A. Riley Gaskill and Dr. Newell C. 
Kephart, of Purdue University’s School 
of Education, have produced a remedy. 





Using an idea originally developed 
by Dr. Darrell B. Harmon of* Austin, 
Tex., they installed room-length, light- 
reflecting shutters of Fiberglas panels in 
two experimental classrooms in the city’s 
Morton School. The shutters shoot up 45 
degrees from the windows like huge vene- 
tian blind slats. The sunlight bounces off 
a white ceiling and is diffused over the 
whole room, instead of glaring down on 
pupils in the nearest row. The lighting, 
supplemented by fluorescent lights on 
dark days, is spread evenly. 


Quiet Feet. Checks have shown that 
fourth and fifth grade youngsters in the 
experimental rooms are less restless than 
those in two regular classrooms which 
were studied as “control rooms.” There 
is less head and neck twisting in uncon- 
scious efforts to avoid sun glare, and re- 
sultant better posture. Children with the 
better light get better marks. 

Even the janitor noticed the differ- 
ence in classroom lighting. Floors in the 


experimental rooms are easier to clean 
because they have fewer scuff marks. 
“Nervous children,” says Dr. Kephart, 
“habitually scuff their feet while trying to 
concentrate.” 

Almost any school can try the experi- 
ment. West Lafayette’s diffusers were 
made by boys in school woodworking 
classes and cost only $43 per room. “We 
can furnish any school principal with the 
technical information,” says Floyd, who 
hopes that the panels can soon be erected 
in all West Lafayette schools. “He can 


Pathfinder 
No glare. A simple device makes better students in this West Lafayette school. 


do the rest himself after he sells his 
school board on the idea.” 


A sixth column — 
to combat the fifth 


In Poseyville, Ind. (pop. 1,005), a 
“sixth column” was at work this week. 

Begun by retired lawyer James R. 
Frazer, 72, Sixth Column, Inc., held its 
first meeting Dec. 4, 1951, now claims 
nearly 300 members. Its purpose: to com- 
bat the Communist “fifth column” at the 
grass-roots level. “The fight against com- 
munism,” Frazer explains, “should come 
from the people themselves. There were 
many organizations, but none of them 
seemed to be specific.” 

Among Sixth Column’s specifics: be- 
lief in God, opposition to communism, op- 
position to socialism, opposition to any 
violent change in government. 

The organization emphasizes that it 
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is “nonpartisan in its political policies 

. . not opposed to either the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party and . 
its sole object is to meet the threat of 
communism and socialism and socialistic 
enterprises head-on.” 

Initiation fee in the nonprofit cor- 

portion is $1; annual dues, $1. 


Radio-TV notes 


Anniversaries: The Cities Service 
Band of America, oldest continuously 
sponsored radio show (NBC, Monday, 
9:30 p.m. EST) reached the 25-year 
milestone on Feb. 18. Since~ 1927 the 
show has had only four conductors (Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, Rosario Bourdon, 
Dr. Frank Black, Paul Lavalle) and two 
announcers (Graham McNamee, Ford 
Bond). 

ee The Federal Communications 
Commission marked 25 years of unified 
radio regulation on Feb. 23. Before that 
time, control of radio was divided among 
the Commerce. State and Post office De- 
partments and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Election Year: The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. hopes to bring 
network TV to Miami. New Orleans, 
Houston, Dallas, Fort Worth and Okla- 
homa City in time for the political con- 
ventions. 

Statistics: There are 105.3 million 
radios in the U.S., the Joint Radio Net- 
work Committee reports. Some 42.8 mil- 
lion homes have at least one set; 23.5 
million cars have radios. (TV sets in 
use: 15.7 million.) 

Jangling Jingle: Applying the sing- 
ing-commercial technique to accident pre- 
vention, ABC is broadcasting “Little 
Songs for Living Longer.” Sample: 

Sally used a table for a ladder one 
day: 

She fell with a thump on her boom 
doody aye: 

Ooom dida boom boom oom didy I 

If you watch your step you'll live 
till you die. 
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Do FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is atka- 
line (non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “‘plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
store. 


Saves Costly Redecorating 
VY AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
style housecleaning mess and muss. fe 
- rags—no sticky “‘dough’’—no red, evellen jon bande. 
ay more dangerous stepladders. Literally poses Girt 
m from Wallpaper” Painted Walls, Ceilings. =] 
‘ake orders from friends Act nowil 
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Good Results Reported on 30 Years 
Use of All Vegetable Laxative 


A report has been written by a man who has 
used NR all-vegetable laxative for more than 
80 years. The results proved so wonderful, ac- 
cording to this California man’s story, that 
over 50 friends and relatives have started using | Nature’s Remedy, NR Tablets, work so gently 
this product, Nature’s Remedy. at night that they do not disturb your sleep, 

It is not unusual for people to tell they have | yet bring morning “regularity’’—leaving you 
used Nature’s Remedy for 25, 30 years and | refreshed and invigorated. Get a 25c box of 
even longer. They tell how it has been effective | Nature’s: Remedy from your druggist. If it 
all this time, without increasing dosage. How | doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever used, 
mild it is, how gentle. In many cases, sick | send the box back to us and we will refund your 
headaches, tiredness, upset stomach and weed plus postage. Nature’s Remedy NR 
other distressing symptoms ceased to be | Tablets. 





problems after using this wonderful prod- 
uct containing 10 natural laxative ele- 
ments. 


Find out for yourself how all-vegetable 
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Modern accuracy and ancient beauty 


in the Revised Standard Bible 


After 14 years, a new Protestant version is ready 


The Bible is the “least understood 
and most grossly misrepresented piece 
of literature ever produced among men.” 
That’s what Dr. Roy L. Smith of Chi- 
cago, publishing agent of the Methodist 
Church, told a meeting of Christian edu- 
cators in Columbus, Ohio, last fortnight. 

But if the Scriptures are still mis- 
understood after next fall, it won’t be 
the fault of the National Council of 
Churches. At the Columbus meeting it 
released portions of its long-awaited com- 
plete Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible—scheduled for publication Sept. 
30. (The Revised Standard New Testa- 
ment was published in 1946.) 

Produced after more than 14 years’ 
work by 32 of the nation’s top Protes- 
tant scholars, the new 1,300-page Bible 
is expected to retain the beauty of the 
17th Century King James Version—but 
in understandable 20th Century English. 


King’s English. When James I of 
England, who said he had “never yet 
seen a Bible well translated into Eng- 
lish,” set scholars to turning out what 
was to become the enduring monument 
of his reign, only a few late medieval 
Greek manuscripts were consulted for 


the New Testament. Since that time, 
many discoveries have been made by 
archaeologists and scholars. They clarify 
mistakes in both printing and transla- 
tion. 

The American Standard Version of 
the Bible (1901) corrected many errors— 
but at the cost of much of the literary 
quality of the King James. 


Clearer. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
dean-emeritus of Yale Divinity School 
and former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches, headed the revision 
committee which included such noted 
Bible translators as the late Prof. James 
Moffatt and Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Dean Weigle emphasizes that his group 
didn’t “revise the Bible.” 

“The Scriptures,” he explains, “were 
written in Hebrew and Greek. What we 
have been revising is the English trans- 
lation of the Bible—the words, phrases 
and sentences which express the meaning 
of the Hebrew and Greek.” 

Typical errors which the revised ver- 
sion has corrected is the one in Matthew 
23:24—“‘ye blind guides, which strain at 
a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 

The word “at,” explained Dean Wei- 





Translators. After years of effort, the new and clearer Bible version shown below. 


King James 


He giveth power to the faint; 
and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. 

—Isaiah 40:29 

The workman melteth a graven 
image, and the goldsmith spreadeth 
it over with gold, and casteth silver 


chains. 
—Isaiah 40:19 
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Revised Standard 


He gives power to the faint, 
and to him who has no might he in- 
creases strength. 


The idol! A workman casts 
it, and a goldsmith overlays it 
with gold, and casts for it silver 
chains. 





Revision chairman. Thirty-two schol- 


ars labored under Yale’s Dr. Weigle. 
gle, is a printer’s error for “out” in the 
first King James Version (1611). “We've 
been straining at that gnat for over 300 
years,” he observed, “but we’ve never 
got him strained out yet.” 

The RSV Bible leans heavily 
on the present tense of the verb, 
is aimed at achieving simplicity 
so complete that even children 
will have no trouble in under- 
standing the stories of Moses, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah—stories now 
lost in great part because of the 
difficulty in understanding ar- 
chaic language. 

Actual work on the revision was be- 
gun in 1937. It was authorized by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (which has since joined the Na- 
tional Council of Churches), representing 
more than 40 major Protestant denom- 
inations of the U.S. and Canada. 

Already 2 million New Testaments 
have been sold, and the _ publishers, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, expect the in- 
itial press run of nearly a million copies 
of the complete RSV Bible to be sold 
within three months of publication. 


Raw Materials. This first printing 
will have a retail value of more than 
$5 million—the largest in publishing 
history. It will eat up more than 1,000 
tons of paper and soak up 2,000 gallons 
of ink. It will use 140 tons of binder’s 
board, 10 tons of type metal, 714% miles 
of 40-inch cloth, 18.7 million yards of 
thread and 20 million square inches of 
23-karat gold leaf. 

More than 3,000 U.S. cities and 
towns will hold ceremonies marking the 
appearance of the RSV Bible this fall. 

“In general,” observed radio news- 
caster Lowell Thomas somewhat sadly, 
“the English of the King James version 
does become more archaic and obsolete 
every year. 

“In time, I suppose, it will become 
incomprehensible, like a dead language 
—Anglo-Saxon, Latin, or Greek. So, if 
people went on adhering to the King 
James Version, then they would have a 
liturgic language, no longer understood, 
just as the Jews retained Hebrew all 
these centuries, the Hindus still have 
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their prayers in ancient Sanskrit, and 
the Roman Catholics in Latin.” 


Dry legacy 


Samuel M. Schoonover was a 
rural Pennsylvania schoolteacher who re- 
mained a bachelor and saved his money. 

Upon his death in Florida in 1943, 
Stroudsburg, Pa., learned that the octo- 
genarian ex-schoolman had left a $25,000 


“trust fund for its high school library. 


There was one proviso: before the library 
could receive any income from the be- 
quest it had to have ten copies of Ten 
Nights in a Barroom on its shelves. 

Last fortnight, as the first income 
check of $3,000 was about to be accept- 
ed, Stroudsburg School Superintendent 
Earl F. Groner made a horrifying discov- 
ery. The library had only one copy of 
the great anti-alcohol novel, written in 
1854 but out of print since 1909. 

Last fortnight, however, all was 
well. Donors, reading of Stroudsburg’s 
predicament, had sent in eight copies. 
Others offered to give or sell 50 more. 
“We'll take all we can get,” said Groner, 
“so we will always have 10 copies in good 
condition.” 


Kill-joy 


When Dr. Pierce Harris, pastor 
of Atlanta’s First Methodist Church, 
reads in the society columns that some 
member of his congregation is having a 
cocktail party, he assumes they want 
publicity. 

“So I announce it from the pulpit,” 
Dr. Harris told an interdenominational 
preaching mission at Winston-Salem, N. 
C. “And, believe me, it has a very re- 
straining influence.” 





Lafe Locke for Pathfinder 
“No hard feelings. It’s a mighty poor 
Sermon that doesn’t hit me somewhere.” 
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Relieve the PRESSURE 
of Neuralgic Pain! 


@ When the tense, pressing agony of 
neuralgic pain strikes, you want relief 
in a hurry. And here’s a way to get it— 
quickly, easily, effectively. 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become tender and 
swollen. That torture 







you feel is simply Nature’s call for help. 

You can get blessed relief—/fast—by 
rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the sore, 
swollen areas. It actually helps to counter 
pressure which may be causing your 
misery. At the same time, it warms and 
soothes those pain spots. The speed with 
which it works will amaze you. 


Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
its quick, comforting relief from neuralgic 








and rheumatic pain, from sore, aching 
muscles. Only $1.25 at all drugstores. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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IT’S FOR YOU 


A big, free, exciting book that takes you in 


words, pictures and maps across Tennessee 
from the Mississippi River to ‘“‘Old Smoky” 
and the scenic and historic spots in between. 
You will enjoy every page just as you will enjoy 
every day of your Tennessee vacation. J yous 
It’s new, it’s colorful, it’s different — dante | C 
Tuy 


Send for your free copy now. 


© 1952 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION 


631 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(A Division of the Department of Conservation) 
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In Again 





Out go blizzards, in come bees; 
In come baseball gloves and bats, 
Flowers, birds and gnats and fleas; 
In come Easter frocks and hats; 
In come poets writing verses; 
And, though winter’s grip relaxes, 
In come inroads on our purses, 
In comes spring and in come taxes. 
—Berton Braley 


The quickest way to get both sides 

| of a question is to interview two callers 

| just returning from the White House with 
firsthand information from © President 
Truman. 






Government spending reports might 
| give the innocent bystander the idea that 
the nation is being run by the Greenback 
| Party. 
J . = 

Needless to say, the U.S. popula- 
tion of close to 156,000,000 includes quite 
a number of displeased persons. 


Graham Crack 


Washington sinners wail their plight 

In plaintive anguished chorus: 

“We just got rid of Billy Graham, 

And here comes Newbold Morris!” 
—Ruth DeLong Peterson 


Granite Staters, meet Mr. Truman, of 
Eyewashington! 
e . ” 
The good old days: When we talked 
about “millions” for defense. 
= . s 
For months to come many politicians 
will be trying to make hay while the 
favorite son shines. 


— 
=f 
CJ (ay 
Paris is never love- a 
lier than in spring 
—the perfect time for your long-dreamed- 
of trip. If you go now, you can get thrift- 
season ip and air fares . . . and 
on May Ist, new air-tourist rates start. 
See your travel agent today—and for 
booklets, etc., write to: Dept. Q-1, Box 
221, New York 10, New York. 


Frencu GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 
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David Pascal for Pathfinder 
“In my new study, | show how we can 
reduce the national budget by $5.20.” 





Peter Wyma for Pathtinuer 


“Be back at 6 p.m., Saturday, March 15.” 


The British now have three queens, 
which is a pretty good opening hand. 
e = 7 
President Truman’s willingness to 
sacrifice himself for another term may 
be more than the American people care 
to ask of him. 
a . oo 
How can the Russians prove to the 
world that they’re good skates by stay- 
ing out of the winter Olympics? 


Internal Revenue Agent: Taxes 


Ranger. 


Shame On You 


Why kick about an income tax 
So small, for goodness’ sake? 
Why raise such a fuss 
When a whole lot of us 
Still keep more than half what we make? 
—S. Omar Barker 


Is Harry saying good-by to his job, 
or is it only much adieu about nothing? 
- ° o 

Several candidates claim a lot of 
pledged delegates, but you never can tell 
about people who take the pledge. 


Quips 


Headline—French fight police with 
nuts and bolts in Red-led strike. Wonder 
where they got the bolts?—Pittsburgh 
Press. 

* e o 

United States weather planes oper- 
ating in the Arctic are reported meeting 
Russian planes over the North Pole. Is 
this a new front in the cold war?— 
Everett (Wash.) Herald. 

+ . * 

What progress has been made in the 
administration’s cleanup campaign? Has 
McGrath ever got around to investigating 
McGrath ?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Few occasions offer a better opportunity than the bridal shower to present 


a gift that is long remembered . . . and long lasting. 


Perhaps that’s why so many modern brides are receiving dinnerware fashioned 
from MeLMac® molding material. Smartly designed in a variety of lustrous 
colors, this new kind of dinnerware is a delight to own. It lends dignity and 
charm to any table—at family mealtimes or on special occasions. MELMAC is so 
break-resistant, so difficult to chip or crack, that it will last for anniversaries 


to come. In short, it is made for modern living and entertaining. 


MetmMac molding material is one of several interesting and useful new 
plastic materials developed by American Cyanamid Company. Its development 
and use in dinnerware illustrates how Cyanamid research is bringing 
new values to a variety of products for your home. 


we a 


Photograph by Dizon 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 


Materials for the Plastics Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 











ALL THATS NEW FOR $2...THE GENUINE 


-Deeptreeze Home Freezer 


IN A NEW 





AND COMPLETE LINE = 





SIX MODELS AND FOUR SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM: 


7, 13 (illustrated), 17 and 23 cu. ft. sizes made in deluxe 
models with features you've always wanted. 7 and 13 cu. ft. sizes are also 
made in popularly priced standard models. 


ERE are the finest Deepfreeze 
Home Freezers ever built! They 

all give greater storage capacity at 
lower cost. They all have advanced 
features for thrilling new conven- 
ience. And they are all super-powered 
to quick-freeze foods and preserve 
them safely for long periods of time. 
Deepfreeze offers you a choice of 
six models in four sizes. Among 
them is the one that’s “just right” for 
you, whether your family is large or 


small. Ask your Deepfreeze dealer to 
show you how it will give your family 
better eating with far less effort on 
your part. And howit will pay for itself 
in cash savings onvitamin-rich frozen 
fruits, vegetables and prime meats! 
Deepfreeze pioneered the Home 
Freezer 12 years ago. So Deepfreeze 
engineers are obviously the most ex- 
perienced in building Home Freezers. 
For longer, quieter service, insist on 
a genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 


muenes ony ove ce Deeptreeze Home Freezer 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation. Specifications subject to change without notice, 


FARM AND HOME FREEZERS © REFRIGERATORS © ELECTRIC RANGES © ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
All products of Deepfreeze, North Chicago, Illinois 


New convenience features 
you'd expect only from 
the pioneer and leader 
in the Home Freezer field! 





NEW! THE ''MENU-MAKER"’ 


Four one-pint aluminum containers, 
red, blue, green, and gold, to hold an 
entire pre-cooked meal or preserve 
left-overs. Freeze, heat, and serve, 
all in the same gay, colorful contain- 
ers. Exclusive with Deepfreeze! 


NEW! ‘SILENT SIGNAL"’ 


White light shows when power is on. 
Red light flashes warning if tempera- 
ture inside freezer gets too high for 
safety. This Deepfreeze feature makes 
it easier to control temperatures cor- 
rectly for proper preservation of food. 





NEW! THE "HANDY BASKET"’ 


Unique, double deck, side-opening 
basket holds the frozen foods you use 
most often. Its hinged side swings 
up for removing foods below without 
disturbing those above. Only 
Deepfreeze HomeFreezershaveit! 





